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DEDICATION. 



TO 



PR0FE8S0E CHKISnSON, M.D., V.P.E.S.E., &c. 

My Dear Sir, 

As one of my oldest, steadiest, and 
most yalued friends, I beg leave to inscribe to you 
this little volume. 

. Identity of tastes, in so far as recreation is con- 
cerned, has prompted me to take this liberty ; as, 
had we been otherwise placed in similar circum- 
stances, I am convinced I should in you have found 
a formidable rival among the cairns and corries of 
the Grampians, and the thunder-split peaks of 
Arran and Skye. 

Your ambition, however, has instigated you to 
soar still higher, and has now placed you on the 
pinnacle of professional and scientific eminence. 



6 ' DEDICATION. 

That you may long be spared as one of. the 
brightest ornaments of that University in which 
your excellent father also laboured — ^whose me- 
mory as a man and a scholar I shall never cease to^ 
revere— is the ardent wish of, 

My Pear Sib, 

Yours faithfully and affectionately, 

THOMAS GRIERSON. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



This little volume principally cotisists of accounts 
careftdly extended from notes which I took while 
exploring the scenery described. I was indebted 
to Mr Aird, Editor of the ^^ Dumfries and Galloway 
Herald^" well known as a poet and an ardent ad- 
mirer of Nature, for their first introduction to pub- 
lic notice. They were perused with much' interest 
by my friends and others, many of whom requested 
me to publish them in a collective form, for the in- 
^ struction and encouragement of pedestrians, as well 
as the amusement of the public at large. With this 
view, I corrected them as accurately as I could ; and, 
in certain cases, when not quite sure of my ground, I 
wrote to friends at a distance, that my doubts might 
be removed; so that it will considerably surprise me 
if any important inaccuracies be detected. 

The " Three Days in Arran" letters were com- 
posed in the autumn of 1840. The "Morning 
Ramble in Glen Rosa" was written in July, 1844 ; 
"Merrick, Loch Enoch," &c., in autumn, 1846. 
" A Few Days of Recreation" was the production 
of September, 1848 ; whUe " The Ochils, Alva," 
&c., and " A Week in Skye," were written in the 
summer and autumn of 1849. The following anec- 
dote and subsequent remarks may amuse my 
readers, and prove my fitness for this undertaking: — 
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*Many years ago, a celebrated and expert female 
phrenologist came to exercise her calling in Dmn- 
fries. Being somewhat sceptical as to the science^ 
I rather furtively repaired to her dwelling, that I 
might test its pretensions in my own case. She 
soon commenced a carefcd manipulation of my 
cranium^ and certainly made some wonderful hits. 
At length, however, she prononnced me ^^ mary am^ 
bittaws.^^ ^^ Ton are out at last, Mrs H.," said I, 
^^ for that is by no means the case. My station in 
life is not generally reckoned a high one, and I 
never had the least desire to rise above it. I would 
not change places with the Archbishop of Cant^rt^ 
bury." At first she seemed rather taken aback $ 
but, as phrenologists have many resources, she 
asked, among other things, which it is xmnecessavy 
here to particularise, if I was not fond of climbiBg 
hills, and never satisfied till I reached their tops? 
These remarks certainly confounded me not a little, 
and I asked if she did not know who I was ? She 
assured me she had not the least suspicion,^ and I 
am certain she spoke the truth. 

Mountain climbing, and wandering among their 
dark recesses, have unquestionably all along con- 
stituted a marked feature of my idiosyncrasy. 
While a young boy, roaming alone among the hiUs 
of Nithsdale was one of my chief gratifications, and 
this taste has continued to increase ever sinoe. 
Even now, when many may allege that a IVagah - 
view of another and a better land should engross, 
my attention, there is to me nothing more exhiUuraJh - 
ing than the mountain air, and the view of distant 
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peaks on which I have akeady stood, or which I 
still hope to Burmount ; so that Mrs H., in this re- 
spect, was fully justified in the exultation she ex- 
pressed ; for she seemed qnite as conscious of vic- 
tory as was the phoca in the " Antiqriary," when 
it waddled off to its native element with the choleric 
captain's cane, as the spolia opima resulting from 
their contest. 

Of late years, it has been very customary for 
British subjects to resort to the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Italy, &c., in quest of similar gratification ; 
and I must confess that, did ciicnmstances permit, 
I would gladly be of their number. At the same 
time, I am quite of opinion, that there is very much 
that is interesting at home, with which many of 
these travellers are entirely unacquainted. Besides, 
few of them are snfSciently co^yersant with the 
Continental languages, to admit of their being duly 
e^ed ; and the time they have at their disposal 
is in many instances so limited, that it is question- 
able if they are, in any respect, much improved by 
these hurried trips ; whereas, the same time spent 
among our North or West Highlands might have 
sufficed for their complete investigation, and been, 
upon the whole, far more satisfactory. 

Be this as it may, it has been my fate to roam, 
to a very gr^t extent, among the mountains and 
lakes of my native laud ; insomuch, that I question 
if there are many who have seen more of that de- 
scription of scenery ; at all events, more thoroughly 
than I have done. Being always a pedestrian, it 
was in my power to investigate minutely the most 

B 
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sequestered and singular objects to be found among 
our mountain solitudes. For many years, while 
jny corporeal energies were at their height, it was 
my privilege to have several weeks in autumn to 
devote entirely to my favourite pursuits; and I 
never enjoyed myself more than when, entirely 
alone, or sometimes with a f&vourite terrier, I have 
jogged on from dawn tUl dusk, occasionally spend- 
ing an hour or two angling in bum, river, or loch ; 
for a staff-rod, and fishing-basket, in which I car- 
ried my scanty wardrobe, constituted the whole of 
my travelling apparatus. 

Though in these times of rapid journeying, 
pedestrianism is much at discount, still there are 
some, chiefly young Englishmen, to be found among 
our Highland glens, not ashamed to pad the h^ 
in that humble guise which I have now been de- 
scribing. It is truly refreshing for an old cam- 
paigner to meet with such enterprising youths, and 
pleasant to have it in one's power to give them any 
useful hint as to the objects most deserving of their 
attention, and the best modes of reaching them. It 
is chiefly for behoof of such gentlemen that I have 
been induced to publish this little volume. Had I 
kept notes of all my earlier rambles, it would have 
been of a much more enlarged and interesting cha- 
racter ; but, as I never did so till of late, and cannot 
depend on my memory for strict accuracy, I have re- 
solved to confine myself to a few recent excursions. 

It may be amusing to some to know the princi- 
pal mountains and hills on whose summits I have 
stoodj and rouse young men to similar entei^iise. 
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Owing to particular circumBtances, my ambitioii 
was first principally fired among the mountains of 
Perthshire. Besides many others in and near Ban- 
noch, I have been on the tops of Ben Aulder, Ben- 
a-Hallader, Ben Molloch, Ben Oudleman, Garrayal, 
Carey, Craig Calliach, near EiUin, and no less than 
five times on the top of SchihaUion ; twice on the top 
of Ben Lawers ; oi^ Ben More, Ben Voirlich at Loch 
Eame, Ben Ledi, Ben Venn, Ben Chochan, Ben-y- 
Vracky, Faragon twice; Ben-y-gloe, with many 
others of inferior note in all parts of that county. 
I have also been on the tops of Cairngorm, Bel- 
rinnes, Craig Phadrig, Ben Wyvis, Ben Nevis, Ben 
Croachan, Duniquaigh, Ben Lomond twice; Ben 
Clench, Dmnmyat, the Lomonds in Fife repeatedly ; 
Camethy, and many of the Pentlands; Walston 
Black Mount, North-Berwick Law, and Traprain 
Law, Goatfell in Arran twice; Barone Hill in 
Bute ; the Storr and Quirang in Skye ; Tinto, the 
Lowthers, and several of its neighbours. Queens- 
berry, Caimkinnow, HartfeU, White Coomb, Tin- 
aus,Mellenwood, the highest in Liddesdale, Bubers- 
law. Scrape, and many on the Tweed ; the Eildons, 
Caimsmuir.of Carsphaim, Caimsmuir of Fleet, 
Merrick, Ben Ghaim, Screel, Lotus, and Criffell, 
ofitener than for my credibility I dare mention. I 
have also climbed Skiddaw, HelveUyn, and Sea 
Fell in England, with several others among the 
lakes there, and Snowdon in Wales. These, so far 
as I recoUect, are the principal mountains and hills 
whose summits I have visited, being thwarted as 
to many more by mist and rain ; so that the gifted 
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lady who charged me with a desire to rise in the 
worldj has by no means forfeited her professional 
character, in so fat as I am concerned. 

It may well be supposed that much fatigue, and 
even danger, was encountered in these chiefly soK- 
tary excursions. A broken, or even a sprained 
limb, would, in all probability, in many cases, have 
made me food for the ravens ; but, through caution 
and a kind Providence, I never sustained any 
serious injury While in Skye, a gentleman re- 
counted an incident which came in his way, oi 
which I should like much to hear the ultimate con- 
sequences. In going firom Portree to Stenscholl, 
he heard cries at no great distance ; and, on pro- 
ceeding to the place from which they came, he 
found a solitary tourist who had sprained his ankle 
in descending the Storr, and could not walk any 
farther. They deliberated some time on what 
should be done for his relief; when it was agreed 
by both, that, as it was impossible the lame gentle^ 
man could be removed by his new Mend, who had 
enough to do to get on himself, the letter should 
inform any shepherd he might see, or give notice of 
the disaster at the first cottage in his way. This 
was done, but the result had not transpired when 
we left the island. The weather being fortunately 
fine, it is probable that no serious consequenQB 
would ensue, even though he should have spent the 
night on a heather bed. 

As the very best advice I can give pedestrians, 
I would recommend early rising, and always turn- 
ing over a good long stage before breakfast. This, 
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I never failed to do when a young man ; and even 
iMWir I like walking before breakfast best when on 
a journey. Fifteen or twenty miles before nine 
o'clock was my ordinary arrangement. This made 
the remainder of my journey comparatively easy; 
and, after being fairly on the road, I generally en- 
joyed this part of my work most. Breakfast in 
sudh circumstances is doubly welcome, and is sel- 
dom much of a remuneration to the provider. Upon 
the strength of it, I always finished my day's work 
before partaking of a second meal, which was all 
I required or cared for in the twenty-four hours* 
These terms, combined with my long journeys, 
prevented others from being anxious to accompany 
me in my Highland expeditions. 

On reading over what has been written, I find 
my preface has been not a little egotistical ; but, 
from the nature of the case, this could not well have 
been otherwise. At the risk of incurring this 
charge, and also of being tedious, I shall narrate 
two or three of my numerous rambles when in the 
prime of life, to prove what may be done by patience 
and perseverance, for I never was a quick walker. 

In the autumn of 1811, the year of the great 
comet, I left Glasgow early, breakfasted at Dum- 
barton, went up Loch Lomond side, crossed at 
Bowardennan, went over the shoulder of Ben 
Lomond to Blairhulichan, and stayed all night at 
Ledard, on the north side of Loch Ard. Next 
morning started at four, crossed the mountains to 
Loch Katrine, where I was boated over by a shep- 
kerd; over the mountains again, through the Forest 
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of Glen Finglas and its deep bogs, to Balqnhidder ; 
over the mountainB again to Glen Dochart and 
Killin ; over the mountains again to Glen Lyon ; 
and once more across the mountains to Loch Ban* 
noch side, which I reached before twelve o'clock at 
night — Bs severe a mountain fag as perhaps ever 
was performed in one day. 

Upon another occasion, I left Edinburgh for Meg- 
gemy Castle, near the head of Glen Lyon, which Z 
reached on the evening of the second day ; spent 
three days there in almost constant severe exercise, 
and returned to Edinburgh on the eighth day, after 
having spent the whole of the Sabbath in Perth on 
my return. This was performed In broiling hot 
weather, which made it doubly fatiguing. 

The next expedition I shall mention, was cross- 
ing the Clyde at Greenock, starting early from 
Boseneath, proceeding by the Gare-loch and Loch 
Long to Arroquhar, where I breakfasted; thence 
to Tarbert ; up Glen Falloch to the top of Ben 
More, where I saw the sun set magnificently in the 
ocean ; was benighted in descending the mountain, 
and slept that night in a bam among deUcious new 
hay, after partaking of a plentiftil repast of porridge 
and milk, handed to me through a window, as the 
good folk would not open their door to a stranger 
at such a late hour. Next morning, very early, I 
passed the inns of Crianlarich and Tyndrum, and 
breakfasted at Inveroran ; on again by Eingshouse 
and Glencoe to Ballachulish, where I slept. Neit 
morning crossed Loch Leven, breakfasted at Fort- 
William, climbed Ben Nevis, descended oA l2ie 
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Qouth-east side of its awM ptecipices^ scrambling 
oecasionallj over snow as hard as ice ; crossed a 
vast extent of horrid morass, and slept at a shep^ 
herd's house on the Spean. Next morning visited 
the Parallel Boads, as they are called, of Glen Boj ; 
tk^i hy Lioch Treagae and Loch Ossian, to another 
shepherd's honse at Carrowar, where I again found 
quarters; from which, next day, I easily reached 
Ratmoeh — ^the end of that trip^ 

The last of these excursions I shall now notice, 
was crossing the Forth at Edinburgh, keeping the 
Fife coast to near the East Neuk; thence to St 
Andrews, Dundee, Arbroath, Montrose, Stone- 
haren, Aberdeen ; up the Dee to Castleton of Brae^ 
mar ; from which, along with two gentlemen whom 
I casually met at the inn, I started very early, went 
to the top of Cairngorm, then down by Bothiemur- 
chus to Avie More. On this occasion, it was my in- 
tention to have climbed Ben*Macdhui on the same 
day with Cairngorm, as they are in juxtaposition ^ 
but one of my cpmpanions became so overpowered 
witii fatigue, that his friend and I could, with the 
utmost difficulty, get him on to Avie More. Next 
morning, I passed through Cromdale to Inveraven, 
next to the top of Belrinnes, thence to Fochabers, 
Inverness, Cromarty, Beauly ; back to Inverness, 
where I had the gratification of accompanying the ' 
presentEing of the Belgians and suite to the Caledo- 
nian CanaL This was soon after losing his first wife, 
the Princess Charlotte. From Inverness I went to 
Loch Ness, in which I caught some fine grilse and 
flea-trout; but here, as at Loch Katrine, rod-fishing 
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has been mnch injured by steam-boats ; then by 
Inverfaragag, and General's Hut, to Fort- Augustus; 
thence by Corryarrack to Garviemore, Dalwhinnie, 
down the whole length of Loch Ericht, on whose se- 
questered banks I got excellent fishing, to Bannooh. 
In all these expeditiolis I had fine weather, but 
yery hot, which always greatly increases the fatigue. 
Often, however, have I been obliged to toil on frcwi 
morning tiU night in heavy rain, when, on rising 
early, I could scarcely thrust my limbs into my 
clothes, contracted by the drenching of the previous 
day. This, of course, could not be ^idured by any 
one whose constitution is not vigorous, thoijgh I 
have reason to believe that it tended greatly to 
strengthen mine. In all these expeditions, I am 
not aware that I ever derived aay aaaistanoe &om 
conveyances of any description. There were few 
stage-coaches or ^steam-boats in the times towhick 
I allude ; the few that existed seldom lay in my 
route, nor would they have suited my finances, if 
they had. Though I have occasionally been glad 
of the shelter of a bam or hay-rick during night, I 
never was exposed to such hardship as a certain 
young Mend of mine, who spent a wet and stormy 
, one under a rock on the side of Loch Aven, nearly 
2000 feet above ,the level of the sea ! 

In dosing these prefatory remarks, which have 
swelled greatly beyond my original intention, I 
would warn pedestrian tourists against a free use of 
whisky, or any such deceitftd means of excitement 
and support. No doubt a prudent and temperate 
use of spirits may fit a man for occasional extxaor-- 
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clinaiy exertion ; but^ if that exertion is to be long 
mistained, he is much better without it. Such sti- 
mulants^ fi^quently resorted to, always produce lan- 
guor, enervate the frame^ and thus do more hann 
than good. Often, indeed, the incautious pedes- 
trian, without bj any means haying a liking for 
the liquor, has sacrificed his life to what he conceived 
was the best means of preserving it, and of invigo- 
rating his exertions. 

Another caution worthy of attention is, not to 
indulge too much in drinking rich milk— ^a beverage 
most tempting to a hungering and thirsting pedes- 
tri«i, and which is often pressed upon him by the 
kindly mountain dames. Oftener than once have I 
suffered in this way, more especially on my return 
firom Ben-a-Hallader, at the source of the Orchy, 
afiber crossing and re-crossing the horrible Moor of 
Bannoch. The day was one of the hottest, and, 
for want of bette!r, I had partaken largely of moss 
water, having scarcely tasted food since an early 
breakfeist The consequence was, that I verily be- 
lieve the dose I got from a good woman at a shiel- 
ing, near the east end of Loch Lydoch, would have 
finished- me, had I not soon^ after fallen into the 
hands of kind and judicious firiends. This huge 
mountain, Ben-a-Hallader, is rar^y visited. The 
approach to it from Brae Lyon, or Loch Tulla, may 
be practicable enough ; but let no man try it by the 
Moor of Bannoch, unless he be well prepared for a 
longer journey J especially if he fedls in with a shiel- 
ing on his return. 

I have committed this little volume to the press, 
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with a view of leTiying a taste whlcli^ I lament to 
find, is subsiding among the Scotch. Thej are 
now becoming too Inxnrious for fagging among their 
native mountains. Many of them can talk of their 
glorious glimpses of the Alps and Apennines, who 
know no more of our own glorious Grampians than 
what is .to be seen from Arthur Seat or Stirling 
Castle ! Let them take advice from one who has 
had much experience in pedestrian exercise, and 
who, in sporting phrase, may still be regarded as 
" a good ould un," and they will find* that, physi-^ 
caUy, inteUedually, and morally, they will be more 
benefited by spending their spare time and cash 
among the rivers, lakes, and mountains of their 
native land. 

There may be some inclined to find fault vn&. 
me for publishing these pages. I have already, in- 
deed, sustained some obloquy in this matter. But 
so long as this taste does not interfere with, bat 
rather stimulates to, professional exertion, I care not 
for their vituperation, seeing that it can only pio^ 
ceed from the morose, cynical, and nanow-minded. , 
Man is so constituted, that relaxation of one kind or 
another is indispensable for his well-being, as well 
as for the efficient discharge of his severer duties^ 
Now, this being the case, I maintain, that we not 
only mayy but ouffht to obtemperate this salutaiy 
craving of nature. The Deity has not only implant*- 
ed the desire, but graciously provided the means for 
its gratification — ^^Deus nobis hmc otia fedt;^^ so, 
^^ What God has given, let not man despise." 

T. G. 
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It is not a little gratifying^ that, in these days^ 
when the sale of books, like most other commo- 
dities, is much at discount, a second edition of my 
'^ Rambles" shonld be in demand. This, L am 
aware, is in a great measure to be attributed to the 
particular walk in literature which I have chalked 
out for myself; for it would be presumptuous in no 
ordinary degree, when so many abler pens are at 
work, to ascribe my success to any intellectual 
superiority. In the department oi pedeatrianism^ I 
have not much dread of a rival, for some time, at 
l6ast, thoueth I shall be most happy to yield the 
pahn' to 4 »pi-t in that wa^'4o Lj have 
been called to the field by the perusal of my lucu- 
brati(ms. 

My success is also much owiog to the very 
fiiTOurable manner in which my little book has 
been reviewed in many of the most respectable 
periodicals throughout the kingdom, though in few 
of them did my advertisements appear, and my 
personal acquaintance with any of their editors or 
contributors is extremely limited. To the ^^ Athe- 
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nseum/' in particular^ I am mnch indebted for its 
veiy flattering eulogium, as, from the high charac- 
ter which tl\at work bears, there can be little doubl 
of the "Rambles" being extensively perused 
throughout England, more especially at the Uiur 
versity seats, from which principally our spirited 
and enterprising pedestrians are now-aKlays known 
to emanate. 

Among other highly complimentary remarks in 
that distinguished jonmal, my reviewer states:- 
" Walking tours may be regarded as a peculiarly 
English pastime ; for, though more decently dad 
persons are found on the roads of Germany tbaa 
on those of our own country, these are the hand- 
werkers travelling professionally — ^not students and 
men of means taking exercise out of mere love of 
adventure and of physical exertion. Mr Griersooi 
speaks with enthusiasm of the hundreds of young 
English whom he has met with on the hiUs and by 
the lochs of his romantic country," &c. 

Of these young men, every person must speak 
enthusiastically, who has met them, as I have fr^ 
quently done, in the wildest and most barbarous 
scenes imaginable, making light of the numberless 
discomforts surrounding them, expatiating, with 
xslever and good-humoured volubility, on the strange 
characters with whom they have recently been asso- 
ciated, and expressing unbounded admiration of a 
country which, in every respect, contrasts so di»* 
metrically with their own. Enviable, indeed, must 
be their feelings, released for a season from thft 
trammels of college life, their health and 8tr(B»gth 
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Innovated "by change of scene and salutary exer- 
cifle, whilst Aeir minda are expanded by intercourse 
wilii a description of men who, though rude in man- 
fiers and in speech, are yet possessed of many of 
tibose sterling qualities which contribute mainly to 
Ae worth and dignity of our race. And scarcely 
less enviable must be their social intercourse at 
Oxford and Cambridge, in their hours of respite 
from classical and scientific pursuits, when, with 
youthfdl buoyancy and glee, they recount their 
various exploits and experiences among the savage 
glens, foaming torrents, and heath-clad mountains 
of Caledonia. 

It was principally with a view of encouraging 
and enlightening such interesting young men, that 
I resolved, at my ripe age, to appear before the 
public in the capacity of a mountaineery and I re- 
joice to think that my exertions of head, hand, and 
fijet, have been duly appreciated. This new edition 
will be found to contain nearly a half more matter 
than the former, though the price will be compara- 
tively little increased. Deeside, owing to its being 
that district of Scotland chiefly favoured by royalty, 
must be particularly interesting to tourists. This 
tsonsideration induced me to dwell at some length 
upon its attractions ; and, if reliance is to be placed 
on the opinion of many of my firiends, by whom 
my remarks have been perused, my efforts in this 
instance, compared with what I have formerly 
written, have been more than commonly sue- 
dtesful. 
. Excepting in caaes where a mere jeu d^esprti 
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was evidently mj object, I Have been most eaieBil 
to adheie scmpulouslj to matter of fact, and I poch- 
sess the amplest testimony that I have Buooee^ed 
in this most essential point. A learned professor 
in Glasgow College writes — ^^ I have followed you 
from the Broomielaw to the Point of Ardnamnrchan, 
the extent of my travels in that direction, and can 
vouch for the strict accuracy of all your state- 
ments." The worthy minister of Stradi, in Skye, 
avers that, '^ All my remarks as to that island are 
just and correct;" and another esteemed derieal 
friend says, ^ I am glad to learn that a new edition 
of your ^ Rambles ' is forthcoming. I gave my copy 
to a friend near Glasgow, who writes that he has 
found it of great service to him in his ramblesy and 
that it is correct to the minutest particular." 

In addition to the list of hills enumerated in my 
former preface, I may here state that I have since 
ascended Etteric Penn, Wind Fell, and Loch Fell, 
near Moffat ; Birrenswark, near Ecclefechan ; and 
Lochnagar, Mor-ron, Ben Macdhui, &c., on the 
Dee. Some may feel disposed to ridicule my in- 
cluding such puny eminences as Birrenswark. In 
reply, 1 have to remark, that such hiUs as that are 
named, not on account of their height j but on ac- 
count of their position^ or historical oasoeiaHon, 
Thus, Birrenswark exhibits the remains of one of 
the most distinct Roman camps to be seen in Bri- < 
tain ; whilst Craig Phadrig, of nearly equal atti- 
tude, has been much celebrated for ils vitrified 
fort Though I have included these and simih^^ 
insignificant hills in my list, I have omitted many 
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which eveiy one climbs, and others four or five 
times their height, but not remarkable, being over- 
topped by neighbouring mountains on whose sum- 
mits I have stood. 

In this second edition, appears a veiy correct 
and interestinjg representation of Balmoral. My 
fellow-traveller, Mr Donaldson, furnished the ori- 
ginal sketch ; and I am indebted to Mr Alexander 
Bitchie for the very tastefol manner in which he 
has executed the engraving of this, as well as of the 
frontispiece. The view of Balmoral was taken from 
the private walk leading from the public road to the 
Queen's Arbour, on the south side of the Castle. 
The river Dee is on the north side, close to the mail 
road, and the Castle stands, as nearly as may be, 
half way betwixt these roads. The grounds around 
. Ilie Castle are as trim and neatly kept, and the ver- 
dure as fresh and soft, as can be seen at any of the 
royal palaces in merry England, while rude rocky 
mountains ascend on every side. 

Nearly a mile down the river, there is an iron 
bridge, leading to the church, &c. This bridge is 
not reckoned very secure, so that her Majesiy gene- 
rally, if not always, leaves her carriage, and walks 
across, when travelling in this direction. Near the 
south end of the bridge, are several cottages tenanted 
by some of the humblest of her Majesty's subjects. 
These tenements are gradually assuming a neat and 
comfortable appearance, and her Majesty takes 
much pleasure in inquiring into the circimistances 
of the inmates, and removing their wants: The 
Lochnagar Distillery is in the immediate vicinity. 
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but mucli screened by woody and rockj eminences* 
As Prince Albert honours this erection with his 
patronage, it is presumed his whisky-flask will fre- 
quently be replenished from its produce, when on 
his stalking excursions among the mountains. 

t: G. 
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THREE DAYS IN ARRAN 

IN 1840. 



A BBMABKABLE change has taken place within the 
last twenty years, as to a taste for pedestrian ex- 
cursions among young men of rank and education. 
Some time ago, it was quite customary for gentle- 
men to set out on foot to visit the romantic dis- 
tricts of our Highlands and islands, with no other 
accommodations in the way of dress than were con- 
tained in a knapsack or fishing-basket. The writ- 
ings of Scott, Wilson, &c., aided by their example, 
no doubt tended greatly to create and keep alive 
this spirit ; and it can as little be doubted, that the 
facilities in travelling afforded by steam-boats and 
coaches have crushed it, and rendered the Scottish 
youth of the present day disinclined to, and unfit 
for, such contmued feats of activity and hardihood. 
I am one of those who have enjoyed the plea- 
sures of pedestrianism in a very high degree ; and 
cannot help deploring the habits of indolence and 
effeminacy observable among young gentlemen in 
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these modern times. So alive are they in seneial 
to the discomforts of blistered feet, a soiled dress, 
and a hard couch, that they can scarcely be pre- 
vailed upon to extend their rambles beyond the re- 
gions of silk stockings and feather beds, thereby 
leprivin^ themselves of much that would at onc^ 
tend to mvigorate their bodies, and add to their 
knowledge of nature and of mankind. 

I have been induced to make these remarks in 
prefacing a notice of a three days' excursion to the 
Island of Axran-4ecidedly one of the most magni- 
ficent, and now one of the most accessible on the 
coast of Scotland. I left Ardrossan in the steam- 

f)acket, the Isle of Arran, on Monday. This vessel 
eaves the said harbour daily at half-past ten A.M., 
and reaches Brodick generally in less than two 
hours. She is a stout-built, slow, but safe boat, 
and her captain is as civil and smart a young man 
as any who navigates the Cljrde. The view of 
Arran from every quarter is stnkinely grand ; and 
upon approaching it no one, capable of appreciat- 
ing the sublime, can remain unmoved. The pre- 
cipitous cliffs and savage glens become gradually 
more stupendous and interesting, till you reach the 
pretty little bay of Brodick, close under the castle 
of tlutt name. Here everythinGT looks snu&: and 
comfortable. The extensive wtods snrromding 
the castle screen the lofty peaks from the view; 
and in a few minutes the passengers may be in the 
very commodious inn, which has been long remark- 
ably well kept by its present kind and attentive 
hostess, Mrs Jamieson. 

Upon reaching the inn, I proceeded to prepare 
myself for the ascent of GtoatfeU, by substituting a 
travelling cap for a hat, and a pair of strong double- 
soled shoes lor boots, &c., &c. A friend provided 
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me with a small flask of the best Islay whisky ; 
and precisely at half-past one, I left the bay alone. . 
At tnree I reached the summit, having passed a 
party of three gentlemen in the way, and met with 
three more «.nd two ladies on the top. The day 
proved one of the most favourable we have had 
this season. The islands of the Clyde, Bute, the 
Cumbraes, &c., lay like a map at our feet ; while 
those more remote. Jura, Isla, Mull, &c., with 
great part of the Irish coast, and many of our most 
celebrated Highland mountains, were distinctly in 
view. But by far the most attractive object seen 
from Groatfell is the mountain itself, with those by 
which it is immediately Surrounded. In this respect, 
Groatfell surpasses anything of the kind I ever saw, 
and I have climbed many of the most elevated 
peaks in Scotland, England, and Wales. The 
upper part of the mountain, as well as those ad- 
joining, consists of naked rocks, huge masses of 
granite, pHed up in the most grotesque and fantas- 
tic fonis by nature's mighty^axchitect. In some 
instances, tiere is an appe^ance of irregularity, 
Cyclopia^ waUs, like masWwork upon a gigantic 
scale. In other parts, the most frightful chasms 
appear, into which the eye cannot penetrate with- 
out a thrill of horror, while around you are seen 
serrated ridges, like huge devouring 4igs. ' 

I had ascended this mountain many years ago, 
but could then merely discern, through a thick fog, 
that it was weU worthy of a second visit under 
more favourable circumstances. As this, in all 
probabiUty, was the last time I should ever be 
there, I was resolved to make the most of it. Ac- 
cordingly, I scrambled to the tops of several points 
on the Groatfell ridge, till I came within view of 
Kioch-na-faain (a most interesting peak, with, by 
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interpretation, a still more interesting name), all on 
the same side of Glen Sannox. Betuming hj a 
somewhat different route, I descended at great 
hazard into the upper part of Glen Sannox, passed 
over into Glen Rosa, close by Kier-Vohr and Cast- 
leaval, descending the said glen with unboimded 
admiration, but not without dread of being be- 
nighted, if not cut off, in such circumstances as 
might exclude the probability of my ever receiving 
Christian burial. The upper part of this glen is of 
the rudest and most romantic character. Its 
waters fall into the bay of Brodick. On one side 
rises Goatfell in all ite wild magnificence ; on the 
other, Kier-Vohr and Ben-Oosh are the most strik- 
ing objects. Let the pedestrian particularly re- 
mark a ledge of lofty, perpendicular rocks, form- 
ing a screen or amphitheatre, about half-way up 
Ben-Oosh, of singular structure and grandeur. 
This glen proved much longer than I anticipated, 
so that my fears were in part realised, as 1 was 
fairly benighted when half-way down. The most 
formidable part of it, however, I had left behind 
me ; and though I ^ot at least a score of awkward 
enough tumbles, I found myself " at mine ease in 
mine inn " at half-past eight. Being totally igno- 
rant of the nature of the ground, and to prevent 
broken bones, I kept the bed of the stream for the 
last mile or more, wading promiscuously through 

Eools and shallows till I reached the bridge. Not 
aviug tasted a morsel of food since I left Irvine 
at eight A.M., it may readily be conceived that 
Mrs Jamieson's dainties disappeared with no ordi- 
nary rapidity. I was greatly surprised to learn, 
that in Brodick it had rained very heavily for two 
hours during my absence, though I had not felt a 
drop all day. I observed shadows of several 
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briUiant rainbows in the sea, proceeding from 
clouds that were beneath me, from which the rain 
must have been discharged. 



After a sound sleep, I arose* betimes, in order to 
esplore the vicinitj^ of Brodick Castle before the 
noble owner and his numerous party of sportsmen 
were astir. The morning was beautiful, and the 
bay enchanting. No place can be imagined better 
adapted for bathing ; and were the duke disposed 
to improve his exchequer at the expense of his aris- 
tocratic feelings, he might have an excellent oppor- 
tunity by feuing in this island. The contrary, 
however, is the case; and the few bathers that 
resort to Arran must content themselves with very 
indifferent accommodation. Though it be question- 
able how far importations of drapers and cotton- 
spinners from Glasgow, Paisley, &c., would add to 
the interest of these scenes, it cannot be doubted 
that their neat villas would adorn the island, and 
their wealth enrich the poor natives. 

At the castle, I found all quiet, with the excep- 
tion of the bustle occasioned by carpenters busied 
in constructing a temporary pavilion for the recep- 
tion of the savans of the British Association. The 
castle itself is weU worth visiting, both on account 
of its splendid situation, and its being a fair speci- 
men 01 a baronial residence of several centuries 
standing. The apartments are said to be by no 

eans splendid, but admirably adapted for a shoot- 
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ing residence. The surrounding woods are well 
stocked with beautiful American deer, two of which 
I happened to surprise; and the upper grounds^ 
as far as heath extends^ afford abunoance of black 
game and grouse. 

On descending to the beach, I walked several 
miles along the shore towards Lamlash ; and then, 
retracing my steps, breakfasted with a venerable 

5)rofes8or of Glasgow College, who. having long 
iaithfiilly discharged his aciademicai labours, has 
been for several years enjoying otiwm, cum diffnitate 
in this delightful retreat. I was lucky enough here 
to partake of haddock and whiting, which I had 
seen alive in the hands of the fisherman. They 
were indeed excellent, and bespoke the services of 
an accomplished cook. 

The arrival of the packet, particularly at this 
season, creates considerable excitement, as it is ge- 
nerally full of visiters. Afterwaiting its arrival, I set 
off along the shore for Loch Ranza, of which very 
singular place I had once got a glimpse at sea, in 
passing to the Giant's Causeway, which determined 
me to form a nearer acquaintance, should it ever be 
in my power. About five miles from Brodick, there 
is a neat little inn at a place called Corrie. Pass- 
ing this, I proceeded to the foot of Glen Sannox, 
where the road to Loch Banza leaves the shore. 
In this glen, the Duke of Hamilton has lately 
erected a work for converting barytes, or heavy 
spar, into a substitute for white lead, in the com- 
position of paint — ^an expedient which many think 
will be successfdl, but which is a very questionable 
one. 

The farm-house and offices at Glen Sannox are 
by far the best on the island ; indeed, they would 
grace the Lothians, and the tenant seems every 
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way worthy of them. Haying an introduction, I 
called, and was very hospitably received. After 
having been instructed as to the road to Loch 
Banza, and kindly convoyed for a mile or so, I 
proceeded on my solitai^ ramble through a long 
and very deary moor. The track I followed is in 
many places so obscure, that it is not easy, even 
in broad daylight, to keep it ; I would therefore 
earnestly advise no one to risk being benighted in 
this district, there being no house of any descrip- 
tion for eight or ten miles — especially as there is a 
carriage road by n6 means very circuitous. 

Loch Eanza is a place to dream of, but such as 
you will rarely see in real life. It is a narrow inlet 
of the sea, amone the lo% and steep mountains, 
apparently land-locked by a bold rocky precipice. 
On the foreground, in looking towards the sea, be- 
yond a stra^ling village and smaU missionary 
church, there is a level on which stands an old castle, 
pretty entire, and of great strength. Eiffht or nine 
miles of sea intervene betwixt this and tke a)ast of 
Kintyre, and beyond all appear the bold and lofty 
mountains of Jura. The sea here, as all around 
Arran, is of great depth, and so clear, that you 
may see shells or any white object forty or fifty 
feet from the surface. In the bav of Brodick, you 
have soundings from 12 to 20 fathoms ; but a little 
£Eirther out, from 80 to 100. 

At Loch Ranza, there is a comfortable little inn, 
kept by Mr and Mrs M'Larty, no way connected 
with the Glenbumie family of that name. Upon en- 
tering, I was glad to see a roast of mutton at the 
fire; but, to my mortification, was informed that it 
was preparing for two gentlemen who had ordered 
it some days before. Trusting to some favourable 
arrangement, I loitered about the shore for an hour 
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or so, till the expected arrival, when I was politely 
invited by the gentlemen to partake. Our dinner 
consisted also of excellent fresh haddock ; so that 
we had no reason to complain of bad cheer. My 
companions were very genteel, agreeable yonng 
men — one had been ten years m India ; and the 
other, the son of a gentleman connected with the 
island, had just returned from prosecuting his 
studies in England. We spent a very happy 
evening together, over some excellent whisky- 
toddy, and tea, wnich the Eastern soldier had been 
so provident as to send along with their luggage, 
not trusting to the resources of this sequestered 
spot for that delicate commodity. In these gentle- 
men, I was happy to find an exception to the geiie- 
rality of their class in these degenerate days. They 
had left Lamlash early in the morning, driven to 
Brodick, walked up. Glen Eosa, ascended the 
ragged crests of Kier-Vohr, and marched direct 
upon Loch Banza, through many a trackless moor 
and raging torrent, arriving at their destination 
about four o'clock. 

Here I may just suggest a day's work, quite prac- 
ticable by young men of spirit who have the use of 
their limbs, and one whieh would be attended with 
no little gratification to any man who has a taste 
for the grand and sublime. Ijeave Glasgow early, 
either by sea or land; breakfast at Ardrossan; 
climb Goatfell; descend by the head of Glen Rosa 
and Glen Sannox, and proceed direct to Loch 
K^za, as was done by the gentlemen above-men- 
tioned. I know not a more varied, comprehen- 
sive, and delightfiil excursion than this ; and, if the 
weather were dear and fine, any active healthy 
young man might accomplish it with ease. Not to 
speak of steam conveyances, it might even be ex- 
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tended to Kilmarnock, by taking the Independent 
coach at five a.m. Coaches are ready upon its 
arrival to convey passengers to Ardrossan in time 
for the Arran packet. I trust these hints will not 
be thrown away, but fall into the hands of some of 
your Glasgow readers, and induce them to devote 
their next few days of respite from the wareroom 
or desk to exploring some of nature's sublimest 
retreats. 

As I meditated a very early dejparture next 
morning, I made all requisite inquiries of mine 
host as to the route by the west side of the island, 
and withdrew betimes to my humble but cleanly 
and comfortable couch. It is but justice to say, 
that Mr and Mrs M^Lartv seem a most respectable 
couple; she. proved a Gallowegian, which soon 
matured our acquaintance. Their charges are very 
moderate ; and, as they are making some addition 
to their establishment, half-a-dozen visiters may 
soon be accommodated as well as could reasonably 
be expected in such a lonely situation. A more 
splendid retreat for sea-batibers cannot be con- 
ceived ; and the arrival of a Clyde steamer twice 
or thrice a»week would produce a wonderful me- 
tamorphosis. 



€}^ltt Soi(. 



The weather for the last two days had been de- 
lightfrd; npw, however, a sad reverse occurred. 
No sooner had I retued to anticipated slumbers, 
than wind and rain came on to a degree little short 
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of a tempest. Doors and windows rattled so, that 
sleep was out of the question ; and the vety house 
shook to the foundation. In this state of things^ 
I had no difficulty in discerning the boundaries of 
darkness and light, as I scarcely shut mj eyes. 
Being obliged to sail by the packet of this day, and 
haring been informed that I liad thirty mies to 
walk by my intended route. I started at five 
o'clock, with grey dayUeht, leaving aU quiet at 
Loch Banza, except the elements. 

There was something inexpressibly dreary and 
cheerless in holding on my solitary course along 
the wild north-west coast of Arran under these cir- 
cumstances. Close on my left arose stupendous 
cli£&, and on the right an angry tempestuous sea 
dashed its troubled waters to my very feet, as there 
is little more than space for a narrow Highland 
road intervening. The rains had converted all the 
streams into torrents ; several of which, there being 
no bridges, were next to impassable. Upon one 
occasion, where some huge granite blocks had 
been carried down, I found veiy great difficulty. 
Seeing two men not far off, I requested them to lay 
a plank over the chasm. To this they kindly con- 
sented, holding hard by one end while I crossed. 
An emphatic "Gudesake, sir, tak' care o' your- 
sel'!" was ejaculated; while the board vibrated, 
till it was partly immersed in the broken water. 
When fairly over, I bowed my gratitude, the noise 
of the foaming torrent being beyond the compass 
of the voice. This stream lows chiefly from the 
north side of Ben Vharren, or Barren Mountain, 
one of the loftiest on the island. 

Here and there, one meets with miserable huts, 
and equally miserable crops of oats and barley 
along the coast ; but, upon the whole, it has a de- 
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solate and sayage aspect. The herring fishery is 
the principal employment of the natiyes. Close 
under the shelter of a headland, I observed no less 
than fifteen serviceable-looking boats, belonging 
probably to the islanders. One of them attemptea 
to cross the channel while I was passing, but had 
not proceeded farther than a couple of hundred 
yards before she was obliged to put back, as the 
sea was dashing over her pretty freely. The oppo- 
site coast of Kintyre is extremely bleak and unm- 
teresting. It cannot be called bold ; and the imi- 
form-looking hills nowhere, I should think, exceed 
a thousand leet in height. ' * 

I pushed on through wind and rain, without 
anything remarkable occurring, till I was suddenly 
brought up by a broad, deep, and raging torrent, 
which, for some time, I feared would render farther 

{irogress that day impracticable. It is called the 
orsay, and is decidedly the largest river in the 
island. Its waters flow from the rugged sides of 
Ben Vharren, Caimnacaillach, Ben-Oosh, &c., and 
on this occasion presented a truly formidable as>- 
pect. Not far from m)B, on a little knoll, was a 
flag-staff with a flag flying, indicating the resi- 
dence of the Hon. Mr Westenra, one of the three 
proprietors of the island, and brother of Lord Ross- 
more, an Irish Peer. He resides here during part 
of the shooting season in a small white-waimed 
cotta&e ; but a more dreary abode can scarcely be 
imagmed. It is sheltered from the sea by the 
eminence above-mentioned ; and, in firont, the im- 
petuous lorsay dashes on to the restless ocean, about 
a quarter of a mile distant. 

Ascending till the channel narrowed was out of 
the question, as I might have trudged on till night 
without a chance of effecting a safe passage. At 
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length I resolved to strike in where the stream was 
broadest, and to slant downwards about a hnndred 
yards, as being the least dangerous course I could 
adopt. The depth was not so great as I antici- 
pated, for I was never above the middle ; but the 
strength of the current, among huge rolled and 
rolling stones, repeatedly almost threw me off my 
feet ; m which case the chances were, that I should 
very unceremoniously have been hurried into the 
sea as a waif to the finny tribe. After much 
caution, and no little danger, I reached the dry 
land ; but what was my mortification, when, upon 
lookinj^ back, I found that I had passed a clachan, 
concealed fix>m the road bv high ground, where I 
had been advised to break^t! Betumingwas not 
to be thought of; so I pressed on, drenched and 
hungry, to some caves on the shore, in one of 
which, caUed the King's Cave, kept with consider- 
able care, Bobert Bruce is said to have idielteied 
himself from his enemies. 

As nature now called aloud for sustenance, I 
entered the best-looking of several cottages not far 
off, and asked if I comd have breakfast. I was 
answered in the affirmative, and soon partook 
plentifully of their best, which was most accept- 
able, though certainly, in other circumstances, not 
very inviting. I could not complain of want of 
company, as the whole of the neighbours flocked to- 
gether to see the Sassenach at feed. The customary 
recompense was thankfuUy received ; and a lad 
kindly conducted me to afoot-path through the muir, 
leading to the road lately made betwixt Brodick 
and Siskin. Several miles' travelling brought me 
to this road, which is the best in the island ; and 
here ended my difficulties, as there now remained 
little more than six miles to Brodick. From the 
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highest part of this road, where it is called the 
Strififfy there is a splendid view of the Alpine 
peaks, as also of the Bay of Brodick, where the 
steamer had just arrived on her way to Lamlash. 
Passing the exceedingly neat new church, with its 
trim-kept enclosure, I soon again arrived at head* 
quarters, haTing walked no less than thirty mUes 
before two o'clock — ^not a bad day's work for a man 
who was in his prime a quarter of a century ago, 
especially when the performances of the two pre- 
ceding days axe taken into consideration. The 
comforts of a change of raiment, and an excellent 
dinner, were unspeakably enhanced by the hard- 
ships of the morning. Wore six, tite « Isle of 
Arran " arrived at Ardrossan, after encountering 
what the captain called a ^^ snappish sea," which 
induced him prudently to lift his fares as soon as 
we got on board. 

As the mountein scenery is hj far the most 
attractive object in Arran, and as it can be visited 
comparatively by few, I mav here mention, that, 
iiext to the view from their siimmits, the best 
views of the mountains are from the String, the 
road from Lamlash, and Glen Sannox faim-house, 
all of easy access by carriages. Whoever goes to 
Lamlash, which is weU worth being visited on ac- 
count of its admirable natural harbour, should as- 
cend the Holy Isle, nearly a thousand feet high, 
from which also the mountain range is seen to 
great advantage. The Holy Isle, when viewed 
from Goatfell, bears a very striking resemblance to 
Arthur Seat. 

Though Goatfell is universally allowed to be 
the highest point in Arran, yet its apparent supe- 
riority is owing more to its advantageous position, 
than to its actual greater elevation He is unques- 
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tionably the father of the flock ; but he is sur- 
rounded by sundry stalwart soldier-featured sons, 
whose naiJes hay^ been repeatedly mentioned in 
these letters. Some of them, I should imagme, 
are not lower by more than 50 or 60 feet, not to 
speak of others, on the same ridge with Gk)atfell, 
whose stature approaches still nearer that of their 
sire. Viewing the whole as a stately feunily group, 
they cannot be matched ; and though they are not 
very accessible in their demeanour, yet their ac- 
quaintance is well worth cultivating, and the im- 
pression of their lofty and dignified bearing must 
be indelible in the minds of all who are admirers 
of the great. 

To return to sobriety. — ^The granite of which 
this mountain range is composed, though in gene- 
ral compact and durable, has been so acted upon 
by the elements, here and there, in great veins, as 
to form a fine granitic sand. But the fandamental 
rock is so hard and tough, that it would puzzle Dr 
Buckland and all his hammermen to procure from 
its " thunder-split peaks " a good solid fragment 
as a specimen. It was owing to the rotten crum- 
bling nature of these veins, that much of my diffi- 
culty arose in descending into Glen Sannox. I was 
somewhat surprised to find juniper bushes, with 
fruit, as far up the mountam as vegetation ex- 
tended — not less than 2000 feet above the sea- 
leveL The entire elevation is about 3000 feet, 
rising immediately from the sea. 

As serpents are common on the island, long 
worsted stockings should be worn ; and no person 
should attempt roughing it, as I did, without a 
pair of Homell's best double-soled shoes, or some- 
thing as good, if they can be got. A modey col- 
lection of the serpent tribe was shown me by a 
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gentleman who had casually encountered them in 
his rambles. 

There is good angling in the Arran streams after 
rain, when they are visited by sea-trout. A few 
days before I went there, the Marquis of Douglas, 
with a party of friends, and manjr of the natives, 
had a oattue in Loch lorsay with the net, and 
caught about a hundred salmon and sea-trout. One 
day I came to a gentleman fishing with fly in the 
salt green sea! He was not successful while I 
looked on, but told me he sometimes caught fine 
salmon and sea-trout in that way. I shall only 
farther state, that the inhabitants, the aborigines of 
this island, are very kind and civil to strangers, 
but have generally a starved, dejected look, though, 
no doubt, like most mountaineers, they prefer it to 
every other place — 

<* The tempest's fury, and the torrent's roar, 
But bind them to their native mountains more." 



A MORNING RAMBLE IN GLEN ROSA 

IN 1844. 



1' 



Some years ago, I sent jrou, in three letters, an ac* 
count of " Three Days in Arran." It may be re- 
membered by some of ^our readers, that, on the* 
first of these, I was benighted in Glen Rosa, after 
visiting Goatfell and Glen Sannox, and that upon 
that occasion I got many severe falls and bruises, 
owing to the roughness of the ground and the 
darkness of the night. Having occasion to be in 
the same most interesting island last week for one 
night, I resolved, before breakfast next morning, 
to explore the scene of my former adventures; and 
having been informed that the communications 
above alluded to were read with considerable inter- 
est, I hope the present may be so also. 

I left Mrs Jamieson's inn betwixt five and six 
o'clock, and, owing to misdirection, or, more pro- 
bably, my own blunder, I kept the Goatfell side 
of the glen (which is neither so direct nor comfort- 
able as the other), till I reached the quarter where 
my jeopardy be^an, about four miles above the 
village of Brodick. At this place, there is nearly 
an end to aU vegetable productions) with the ex- 
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ception of occasional tofts of hea^ther. I crossed the 
stream at the upper end of a pool, over which 
hang the birch and mountain ash, but of such 
stunted dimensions as to indicate their expiring 
effort. The pool itself is one of the most tempting 
to the bather I ever saw, especially on such a 
morning as was the 3d of July. It is of consider- 
able length and depth, fenced by a perpendicular 
wall of granite, ten or twelve feet high, and paved 
with the same substance. At the upper end is a 
cascade ; and the water was as cool and limpid as 
can be conceived. After indulging in the luxuries 
<Df the bath, I ascended the sharp rocky ridge in a 
direct line between Goatfell and Ben-Oosh, and 
was amply recompensed for my exertions. From 
this ridge, which may be about 1800 feet above 
the sea-level, you command a full view of 9.II the 
more lofty peaks in the island, comprehending, be- 
sides those that have significant Uaelic designa- 
tions, many " huge nameless rocks," particularly 
arresting the attention of the pedestrian. Imme- 
diately around you, are Ben-Oosh, Caimnacaillach, 
Kier- Vohr, Gk>atfell, &c. These exhibit, when 
viewed in certain directions, the most fantastic 
shapes imaginable. Some of the masses of gra- 
nite resemble prodigious waggons, or hay-stacks ; 
others seem sh^) as needles, and rise in regular 
succession, like the teeth of a saw, or the comb of 
a cock. Immediately beside and under me, lay a 
huge excavation, fenced by nearly perpendicular 
cliffs, much resembling the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano, which I greatly regretted I had not time mi- 
nutely to explore. The whole scene presented it- 
self under tne most favourable circumstances, and 
was one which I shall never forget 

Though Goatfell is confessedly the highest point 

D 
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in the island, there are others, especially one at 
the head of Glen Sannox, and on the opposite 
side of the chasm, which cannot be more than a* 
hundred feet lower, if so much. Upon approaching 
the island, indeed, from Glasgow by watex, this 
latter point, even to an experienced eye, seems the 
higher of Ihe two, though in almost eveir other 
direction where they are both seen Goatfell main- 
tains the superiority. There is something pre-emi- 
nently imposing and dignified in the summit of this 
latter mountain, as seen from the position I have 
just been describing. The middle portioua are 
rugged and broken, like aU the surrounding emi- 
nences ; but the upper region rises for eight or nine 
hundred feetj in, calm and graceful majesty. You 
might fancy its resemblance to the " hero of a hun- 
dred battles," who has survived the tug and havoc 
of them all, and finally been elevated to the Peer- 
age. Thus Goatfell, the hero of ten thousand tem- 
pests, rears his bald, msnestic head to the clouds, 
surrounded by his staff of thunder-split peaks, 
" towering in horrid nakedness," companions Amidst 
the war of contending elements for numberless ge- 
nerations. Far from scatheless, however, has been 
his career of glory. In some respects, he seems to 
have had decidedly the worst of the set-to with 
old Father Time. His very summit, indeed, con- 
sists of immense blocks of hard imperishable gra- 
nite ; and a little lower down are seen huge Gy- 
clopian walls of the same material. But the latter 
are shaken, as if by some great convulsion; and 
the whole surface of the conical top of the moun- 
tain is strewed thickly with riven rocks, stones of 
all sias^ and granitic sand. 

I Would earnestly recommend you, sir, and all 
your readers who are mountain-fancfers, to repair 
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to the above most inteiesting of all onr islands^ if 
you have not akeady been there. Access to 
Arran is now most easy. There is a daily steam- 
packet from Ardrossan to Brodick and Lamlash^ 
in addition to one from Glasgow, during the sum- 
mer months ; and thus, for a mere trifle, you can be 
transported in the course of a few hours to Brodick, 
at the very base of Goatfell. The whole scenery 
from the Broomielaw is such as cannot be surpassed 
— beginning with all that is soft, verdant, and 
cultivated, and terminating in Nature's wildest and 
sternest aspect. Onljr be careful to choose favour- 
able weather. Withm the last few weeks, a party 
left Edinburgh by the railway for Arran — arrived 
there in a wonderfully short time — ^remained* in 
the island a few hours, and returned at night to 
the Metropolis; but such was the state of the 
weather, that many never left the vessel, while 
groups were seen cowering about Brodick under 
umbrellas, scarcely able to see the chimneys of the 
cottages ! 

At the best, however, such a Cockney expedi- 
tion is of questionable celebrity, and would hardly 
stand the test of Christopher North's criticism. To 
all who have a sound constitution, and a few days 
at their command, I would recommend something 
diflferent. In three days, an able-bodied pedes- 
trian may visit, or see, all that is truly interesting 
in the island. Let him, on the first, ascend Glen 
Bosa, go to the top of Goatfell, pa^s through the 
gorge between Glen Bosa and Glen Sannox (the 
most interesting point of all) to Loch Banza. On 
the second, let him return by the Cock of Arran, 
entrance of Glen Sannox, and the Corrie,to Brodick. 
On the third, he should visit Brodick Castle, and 
go to Lamlash by land, climb the Holy Isle, re- 
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taming at half-past three hy the Isle of Atran 
steamer to Brodick and Ardrossan. If he has a 
fourth dav, he could not employ it better than in 
goine to trace's Caves, on the op[>osite side of the 
island, hj the String, and returning hj the pass 
« which leads bom the West coast to Lamlash. If 
a man can accomplish this with personal ease^ in 
favourable weather, and not feel the liveliest gratifi- 
cation, he must have something in his nature little 
to be envied. 

The inhabitants of Arran are primitive in their 
character and manners, owing, in a great measure, 
to the Duke of Hamilton not permitting feus in 
the island. In Brodick, may be seen the old 
women sitting at their doors, arrayed in flannel 
Un/Sj a species of head-gear now very little in use, 
and the men lounging about knitting stockings on 
wires. All classes have an appearance of mdo- 
lence ; and their little gardens, instead of aboxmd- 
ing in pot-herbs, flowers, and firuit-trees, are fall 
of weeds, and have every appearance of neglect. 
They are, however, remarkable for peaceableness 
and honesty, so that many will question how Hbh it 
would be advisable to introduce among them the 
habits of civilised life. They are most fortunate 
in having the Marquis of Douglas as their feudal 
lord, whose German bride takes much delight in 
her mountain home. He is now making an addi- 
tion, on a great scale, to the caslle, and intends to 
spend more time in the island than has been cus- 
tomary with his family. A few days previous to 
my late visit, he and his princess had added greatly 
to their popularity by their presence at gymnastic 
games, in which they seemed to feel a lively in- 
terest, as well as by their kind and cordial atten- 
tions to all around them. In such drcumstanoes, 
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though many may lament that Arran is in a great 
measure shut up from the world, yet none can 
blame the proprietor for his resolution to avail 
himself of it in that way which tends most to his 
gratification. 



THE HIGHLANDS OF OALLOWAY. 

MERRICK, LOCH ENOCH, ke^ IN 1846. 



The HigUands of Galloway may be described as 
being chie% comprehended in the parishes of 
Kells and Minnigaff ; for although there ^.re other 
lofty mountains — Criffell, Caimsmuir of Cars- 
phaim, Caimsmuir of Fleet, &c. — ^yet these are 
comparatively unapproached by mountains of simi- 
lar altitude, and ouMt consequently to be regarded 
more as detached chains. 

It has often struck me how very little known 
this district is, considering its interesting charac- 
ter. The cause is no doubt to be referred to the 
want of roads. The black water of Dee is a fine 
Highland-featured river. Towards its source, there 
are many mountain lakes, containing trout and pike 
in abundance, and grouse is plentifal ; but, strange 
to say. there is actually not the vestige of a road 
upon its banks, from Loch Kenn to the fountain- 
head ! Were a road opened from Loch Kenn up 
this river as far as Cooran Lane, and across by 
Loch Dee to Loch Trool, and the road from New- 
ton-Stewart to Maybole, it would, I am convinced, 
be a great accommodation, not only to sportsmen 
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and tourists, but to the public in general* A road 
ought also to be made up the Fleet from Gate- 
house, by Loch Grannoch, to join the former at or 
near Dee Bridge. The mating of these roads, 
through a district of the best materials, and where 
property, instead of being injured, would be vastly 
improved, is an object well worthy the attention of 
proprietors, and ought no longer to be delayed. 

These remarks have been occasioned by. an ex- 
cursion made lately by myself and a friend to the 
top of Merrick, and some oi the adjoining mountains 
and lakes. The weather proved favourable, and 
we were highly gratified by our exertions, inso- 
much that I womd earnestly recommend tourists 
who are sound in wind and limb to follow our ex- 
ample; but these qualifications will be found in- 
dispensable, as the localities in question can be ap- 
proached with safety neither by a wheeled vehicle, 
nor on horseback. Clattering Shaws is the nearest 
practicable road on Dee-side, and Stroan, or Skiong- 
chan, on that of the Cree, any of which will be 
found far enough from Merrick or Loch Enoch by 
those who feel disposed to visit these truly inter- 
esting scenes. 

We ascended Merrick from Loch Trool, perhaps 
the most romantic spot in the south of Scotland. 
This lake is about two miles long, well skirted 
with wood, and has several graceful bends among 
lofty and precipitous mountains. After scrambling 
among huge blocks of granite for about three miles, 
we came to one of the most sequestered and inac- 
cessible shepherd's dwellings in Scotland, called 
Kilsharg. Here, as everywhere in this mountain 
district, we were most hospitably received, and 
made welcome to their best cheer. The shepherd's 
wife, in the absence of her lord, provided us with 
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Stout cleekies to steady ns among the rocks and 
moss-hags ; and we then proceeded to the top of 
the mountain, which might be about four miles 
from her cottage. The first part of our route was 
serious climbing, but the la^tt two miles consisted 
of a gentle slope over soft verdant pasture, such as 
I never witnessed at anything approaching the ele- 
vation, though I have climbed almost aU the moun- 
tains of note in Scotland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland. 

We had now "climbed the highest hiU that 
rises o'er the source o' Dee," and were struck with 
admiration of the surrounding scenery. Merrick 
is said to be nearly 3000 feet in height, and is de- 
cidedly the loftiest mountain in Galloway. The 
view from its summit is of the most commanding 
description. The whole Frith of Clyde lies, as it 
were, mapped before you towards 'the west. The 
weather was by no means remarkablv clear ; still we 
saw the whole of Arran, with its fantastic peaks, 
the Mull of Kintyre, 100 miles of the coast of 
Ireland — ^from the Giant's Causeway to the moun- 
tains of Mome — ^Mull of Galloway, Benghaim, 
Criflfell, the Moffat hills, &c., &c., and were con- 
vinced that, under more favourable circumstances, 
we might have had a view, not only of the Isle of 
Man, but also of the Cumberland mountains, with 
many of those of the West Highlands, and even 
some of the Hebrides. The Island of Ailsa and 
Knockdolian were particularly conspicuous, with 
the whole coast of Ayrshire, from Largs to Loch- 
ryan; and under certain glimpses of the solar 
rays we could even distinctly discern ships under 
sail ! 

The adjoining mountains, Carlin's Cairn, the 
Mill Yeas, those to the east of Loch Trool, &c., 
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had a sternly wild appearance^ and added greatly 
to the interest of the scene, with the Tarions lakes 
interspersed, glittering in the sunbeams. In short, 
let the moUntain-CEtncier repair to Merrick in fine 
weather, and he will be richly rewarded for his 
trouble ; but let him beware of fogs, for in a re- 
gion so rugged and remote from human dwellings, 
uiese would be most bewildering and dangerous. 

The side of the mountain towards the north and 
north-east is remarkably abrupt, and falls into 
Loch Enoch by two prodigious leaps, which cha- 
racterise its appearance from a distance, and have 
a fearful aspect when viewed from the brink. Down 
this ravine the engineers, lately employed in the 
Government survey, appear to have employed 
their idle hours (which could not be few) in rolling 
huge boulders of granite, some of which might 
have plunged into the dark waters of the lue. 
Loch Enoch is in some respects one of the most 
remarkable anywhere to be seen. It contains se- 
veral islands, in one of which is a small lake, said 
to be well stocked with trout ; and it is so indented 
by headlands, that keeping close to its margin 
would perhaps' double the circumference, which 
may be estimated at about three miles. A more 
desolate, dreary, unapproachable scene, can hardly 
be imagined. All its snores are of granite, bleached 
by the storms of ages, which, in such a region, 
probably 1200 feet at least above the sea, must rage 
with tremendous fury. It is intersected by dykes 
of granite, resembling artificial piers ; and, as uiere 
are no weeds, and deep water nrom the very edge, 
it is particularly favourable to the angler, who may 
in the course of a few hours fiU his basket with 
trout, scarcely averaging herring size, but some of 
which cut up red, and are of mie quality. Thia 
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lake is on the confines of Ayrshire; as the water 
issuing fix>m it runs into the upper extremity of 
Loch Boon. Some of its bays contain abundance 
of beautiful, granite sand, resembling the finest 
oatmeal, which is much prized for sharpening 
scythes, and carried to a great distance for that 
urpose. Adjoining it, soufiiward, are Lochs Nel- 
erkin. Valley, Long, Bound, and Dee, the farthest 
(Loch Dee) not being above eight miles distant, all 
containing trout, pike, or both ; so that, to a fisher 
who has a relish lor the sterner beauties of nature, 
I know no other district in the south of Scotland 
better calculated to gratify his taste. These lochs 
are emptied into the rivers Dee and Cree. 

The evening was beautiful, as we descended to 
the upper extremity of Loch Trool; and the effect 
of the charming scene was much enhanced by a 
numerous boating party of ladies and gentlemen 
in gay attire, who spent their time alternately in 
rowing, fishing, singing, and strolling upon the 
beach. After calling at the farms of Bucnan and* 
Stroan, where we were hospitably treated, we re- 
turned late to our little inn at " House of Hill," 
and supped luxuriously on our Loch Enoch trout. 



A FEW DATS OF EECREATION 

IN 1848. 



There is nothing more exhilarating or conducive 
to health than occasional chan^ of scene and oc- 
cupation. This variety is particularly salutary to 
men of studious and sedentary habits ; so that, if 
indulgence in it be at all practicable, they ought, 
at all events once in the ye^, to leave care behind, 
and* prepare themselves for renewed professional 
energies by a few weeks of complete relaxation. 
Impressed with this conviction, I resolved to avail 
myself of the various locomotive powers which have 
of late so wonderfully increased, to see and hear a 
little more than is generally to be expected in rural 
retirement, and am now about to relate what may 
be effected in little more th^an ten days, without in- 
curring any formidable expense; hoping that to 
some of your readers my communications may not 
be altogether uninteresting or unedifyin^. 

Along with a fellow-traveller of similj|.r tastes 
and pursuits with myself, I left the Lockerbie Sta- 
tion for Glasgow on the 4th September. In our 
progress thither, nothing occurred particularly 
worthy of remark. That astonishing cutting at. 
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and near the summit of the Caledonian line, cannot 
fail to arrest the attention^ as a proof of what wealth 
and ingennitj can effect. On each side of the line, 
several precipices have been called into existence 
of imposmg grandeur, by cutting through the hard- 
est and most compact rock ; and, were it not for the 
strictest vigilance on the part of the servants of 
the railway, imminent danger would be incurred 
by fragments falling on the rails, whether acciden- 
tally detached, or intentionally placed there by the 
reckless and imprincipled. Unusual caution, how- 
ever, is observed for several miles, so that no serious 
accident has hitherto occurred there. 

In passing through this district, I was forcibly 
struck with the contrast between the present cir- 
cumstances and those in which, when a boy, I 
used to traverse the same localities. Like many 
others on their route to school or college, staff in 
hand aniproff in pocket, I was wont to wend my 
solitary way through mountains which, from our 
tardy, toilsome progress, seemed most provokingly 
to accompany us on our journey. Now, how diffe- 
rent I Queensberry , Hartfell, flie Lowthers, Tinto, 
Coulter Fell, &c., are scarcely seen till they arc 
triumphantly passed and left far in the distance, 
scarcely leaving a trace in the memory; butgready 
to the relief of both purse and person. 

Long before entering Glasgow, the smoke, noise, 
and bustle which everywhere prevail, evidently 
prove the vicinity of a mighty city. Tile and 
brick-works, hot-blast iron furnaces, enormous cot- 
ton-mills, with their lofty chimney-stalks, all pro- 
claim that here mammon has pitched one ot hk 
principal abodes ; and, while thus impressed, the 
train is ushered into the station amidst a crowd <tf 
human beings of all denominations, each mtent on 
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their several interests. Forteis, cabmen, omnibus 
drivers, &c., all offering their services, render it to 
easy matter for experienced traveUers to reach their 
destmation, whether in hotels or in the houses ot 
friends; though, to the uninitiated, all seems a 
Babel of utter oonfusion, and there is much danger 
of fheir being imposed on, or falHng into awkward 
and troublesome blunders. As for mj companion 
a^d myself, having only small carpet bags and stout 
walking-staffi, we soon fonnd our way to a com- 
fortable hotel at the steam-boat c[uay, from which 
we intended next day to proceed to Inverary. 

It is entirely unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
extension, &c., of this wonderfal city, now decid- 
edly the second in the empire. Suffice it to say, 
that its population amounts to 350,000, and is 
steadily increasing at the rate of 10,000 per annum, 
or perhaps even more; though there is much reason 
for suspecting that the quality does not keep pace 
with the quantity, as a great proportion of the new- 
comers are needy and ignorant natives of the Eme- 
rald Isle. Its business resorts and places of public 
amusement have of late been astomshingly multi- 
plied ; so that there is no city in the British domi- 
nions which, in these respects, beaxs a more com- 
plete resemblance to London. 



Iinrai Sail* 



Next morning we sailed in the Breadalbane 
fiteamer for Inveraxjr, by Lochgoil. The naviga- 
tion of the Clyde is particularly interestii^ to 
strangers, who wonder at the listless yawning in- 
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difference with which passengers accustomed to it 
behold everything around them. To tho8e,however, 
who have never before, or seldom been there, all is 
beheld with lively interest — ^from the trim thatched 
cottage of the retired mariner, to the stately man- 
sion, of the wealthy merchant, or far descended 
nobleman. But to the lover of nature there is a 
charm in the ever-varying peaks of the surrounding 
mountains, fax surpassing everything else. Those 
of Arran, Argyle's Bowling-green, and Arroquhar, 
are particularly attractive, and cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of English travellers, who, now that 
the Continent is in a great measure shut up, com- 
pose a very great majority of our Highland tourists. 
Every one must admire the retired quiet retreat of 
Ardentinny ; while the whole of Lochgoil is pre- 
eminently " wild and majestic." At the landmg- 
place, a coach awaited the arrival of passengers for 
St Catherine's, on Loch Fyne, to which there is a 
veryprecipitousandruggedroadofabouteightmiles, 
over great part of which passengers generally prefer 
pedestriamsm, to the risk of broken necks, or over- 
fatiguing the poor horses. The valley, from Loch- 
goilhead to the top of the ascent, is remarkably 
rugged, with many fine cascades, and has received 
the expressive, though somewhat startling, denomi- 
nation of Hell's Glen. The streams and pools 
here must be very favourable for angling; and, 
owing to their proximity to the sea, cannot fail to 
be occasionally visited by something superior to 
the common run of bum trout. At St Catherine's^ 
a small eight-horse power steamer soon conveyed 
us to Inverary, where we arrived amidst thick mist 
and heavy rain, a too frequent occurrence in this 
quarter, and which seems the only drawback to this 
princely and most delightful residence. 



-T 
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There is much difference of opinion as to whether 
this place or Taymouth is to be preferred. In manj 
redpects, there is a considerable resemblance, and 
much may be said on both sides. If the moun- 
tains about Inverary are less elevated, yet, by their 
being closer to the town and castle, their appear- 
ance is more imposing than those of Loch Tay ; and 
as Loch Fyne possesses aU the attractions of an in- 
land lake, in addition to all the advantages of being 
an arm of the sea, navigable to the very doors, in 
this respect there is a decided superiority. Thoug;h 
Loch Tay is one of our very finest lakes, yet it is 
not seen from the castle, and its inland situation is 
attended with inany and obvious inconveniences ; 
so that I, for one, after long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with both, am rather inclined to prefer Inve- 
rary . If anything could have shaken my preference, 
it would have been the state of the weather during 
my late visit. Fortified, however, by an excellent 
dinner in the Argyle Hotel (Walker s), one of the 
best in Scotland, we sallied forth to renew our ac- 
quaintance with some of the splendid surrounding 
walks and drives, many of which are open to the 
public. 

The avenues are of great length, and can boast 
some of the largest beeches and limes in Scotland. 
In one of these, there are two contiguous beeches, 
very tall and straight, which unite at a great dis- 
tance from the ground, and form one of the most 
complete specimens of the kind anywhere to be 
seen. This is called the Marriage Tree. It has 
been carefully enclosed, and is much admired by 
strangers. The public roads along the beach in 
both directions are particularly interesting; and 
none should omit going to Duniquaigh, which, 
though only about 700. feet in height, commands all 
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that » is most worth seeing in this vioinitj; espe- 
cially the splendid residence of the Duke, with its 
lovely river and grounds. The bridge ,over the 
Airy is remarkable for bein^ close to the salt sea 
on one side, with a bold rapid river on the other ; 
thnfl affording every fi«aHty for aU the salmon tribe 
to accomplish their fresh-water avocations, and the 
best anglmg to such as can procure liberty &om his 
Grace. There is something particularly solemn 
and aristocratic in the town of Inverary. The 
houses are in general lofty, and have more the air 
of being the fragment of an ancient city, than what 
is looked for in a Highland village, containing 
little more than 1200 inhabitants. 



Having to proceed to Oban on the top of a stage-- 
coach, and tnrongh a mountainous district, the 
state of the weather was not a little appalling. Our 
vehicle was quite full inside with an English party 
of ladies and gentlemen, and nearly so without. 
If the preceding evening was bad, the morning was 
stiU worse. After breakfast, however, we moved 
off at the risk of a complete drenching. As good 
luck would have it, we had not proceeded many 
miles through a thick forest of varied and inagnin- 
cent trees, till a decided change took place in the 
weather. Even the sun occasionally burst forth, 
displaying countless mountain torrents in all their 
glory. At Cladich, especially, we were all delighted 
with the gambols of a prodigiously swollen stream, 
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rushing to, Loch Awe with frightfdl and frantic ra- 
pidity. This end of the loch is by much the most 
mteresting. It is here broadest, mterspersed with 
well-wooded islands, and overlooked by the gigan- 
tic Ben Cruachan, which we had intended to clmib ; 
but its being enveloped in clouds rendered that out 
of the question. 

DalmaUy is six miles fromCladich. There is here 
a large and comfortable inn. The road betwixt 
these stages is so very steep in many places, that 
some of us preferred walking nearly all the way . We 
were here met by the Oban return coach, and tar- 
ried fiilly half-an-hour, greatly admiring the sur- 
rounding scenery. On leaving Dalmally, Kilchum 
Castle, the Orchy River, Loch Awe, and Ben Cru- 
achan, with the adjoining mountains, chiefly arrest 
the attention; and it may well be questioned if 
there is a grander scene throughout all the High- 
lands of Scotland. The pass of five miles between 
Lochs Awe and Etive is particularly striking. 
The outlet of the lake forms at once a bold magni- 
ficent river, embanked by lofhr precipitous moun- 
tains, and rejoices in the appellation of the Brunder 
Awe. The saJmon-fishing here is strictly preserved, 
and considered by some the best roa-fishing in 
Scotland. Gentlemen, I was told, are permitted 
to fish by paying five shillings per day, or a pound 
per week, to the tacksman. 

Though the upper part of Loch Etive is said to 
be very magnificent where it approaches the Glencoe 
Moimtains, yet we were somewhat disappointed 
with that portion of it between Taynuilt and Oban. 
The celebrated Connel Ferry was unfavourably seen, 
owing to the state of the tide, and there is no very 
imposing grandeur in the surrounding mountains. 
Dunstaffiiage Castle is certainly one of the most 

E 
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picturesque of our Scottish ruins ; but the sudden 
appearance of the beautiful bay of Oban, witii 
Kerrera, Mull, and others of the Hebrides, cannot 
be surpassed, and must be seen, to be duly appre- 
ciated. The bay is semicircular, backed with pre- 
cipitous rocks, and all around its margin there is 
a rising town, with a considerable population. In 
the immediate vicinity, gentlemen are constructing 
beautiful villas ; and the Castle of DunoUjr, over- 
hanging the sea, is an object of suipassine mterest. 
The bay is landlocked by the island of Kerrera, 
by each end of which there is ready access to the 
Atlantic ; so that there cannot be imagined a more 
snu^ and commodious harbour for all descriptions 
of snipping, from the herring-boat to a first-rate 
man-of-war. 

The want of a parish church here has afforded 
an excellent opportunity for Free Church zeal being 
displayed, by the erection of a very handsome 
place of worship on an eminence overlooking the 
town and bay. Various other places of worship 
are also to be found here ; but an imperfect know- 
ledge' of the Gaelic in the preachers is an obstacle to 
the satisfieu^tory communication of spiritual instruc- 
tion among the lower classes, who, throughout the 
Highlands, are profoundly i^orant and bigoted. 
Here, as at Inverary, there is a deplorable preva- 
lence of wet weather, insomuch that a gentleman 
residing in the neighbourhood informed me that, 
by referring to a regularly kept meteorological 
table, he found there were no less than 268 days 
on which rain had fallen from the 19th August 
last year, when the Queen visited Oban, till the 
corresponding day of this year ! Upon my observ- 
ing that surely May would be an exception, he as- 
sured me that it was one of the rainiest months, 
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though thronghout the rest of the kingdom such a 
month for fine weather has rarely been known. 



There is perhaps no expedition connected with 
the coast of Scofland more generally interesting 
than that to Staffit. Its remote situation among 
the raging billows of the Atlantic renders its ap- 
proach at all times precarious : but, when a landing 
can Ije effected, rarely, if ever, have visiters beendis- 
appointed. I had long ago visited Oban^ with the 
intention of going to Staffa, but was thwarted, along 
with some omers, owing to the state of the weather. 
On this occasion we nearly met with a similar fate. 
" The mopiing lowered, the dawn was overcast, and 
heavily in clouds brought on the day," insomuch 
that several of both sexes, who intended visiting 
the island, deemed it imprudent, and remained snug 
in Oban. At seven a.m. however, the Dolphin 
weighed anchor, under Captain M^Eillop, who had 
last year been selected as pilot to her Majesty from 
the Crinan Canal to Oban, Staffa, and Fort- 
William. 

The wind blew strong a-head, and the rain de- 
scended in torrents. We set several passengers 
ashore at Tobermory, among whom was a distin- 
guished Edinburgh D.D. with his spouse. The 
situation of this little town is extremely interesting. 
The bay is well secured from heavy seas, well 
wooded,'and no less than five good cascades were ob- 
served within half a mile of us, some of them fall- 
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ing perpendicular from a great height into the aea^ 
and being all flooded, we saw them to great advan^ 
tage. On leaving Tobermory, and till we were 
about half-waj between that and Staffii, there was 
no appearance of the weather moderating, so that the 
Captain hesitated as to proceeding, and despaired of 
landing us. The Dolphin, however, is a first-rate 
sea-boat, and seldom shipped water to any great 
extent. On nearing the island, symptoms of im- 
provement appeared, and, to our great delight, we 
were all (about 24) safelv put ashore, having the 
sailors as our guides to the great cave. There are 
many adjoiiuBg islands of most grotesque forms ; 
but little, if any, better than naked rocks. Staffa 
is an exc^ption.^' Thongh only about two miles in 
circumference, the pasture seemed tolerable, and 
there was about a score of small bullocks making 
the most of it. 

A wooden ladder and ropes facilitated our en- 
trance to Fingal's Cave, which came suddenly in 
view, and affected us all with a kind of solemn but 
pleasing awe. Entering in a boat was out of the 
question, as the long lofty surges would soon have 
reduced it to shivers; but most of us advanced 
half-wav on the broken columns, and saw the waves 
distinctly dashing on the farther extremity, and 
falling in foam and spray from the roof. Their 
hoarse hollow echoes have a very fine effect. The 
tall basaltic columns are somewhat curved, and of 
a very dark colour; but altogether are elegant as 
well as majestic. The sea is deep, and beautifully 
green, and there is not the slightest appearance of 
seaweed or sludge of any kind, to render the footing 
slippery or imcomfortable. In short, we were de- 
Ugnted, and the more so, as we had all but despaired 
of being set ashore at alL There was only one 
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' lady of the party; but she was the first to leap 
ashore, and evinced throughout a degree of spirit 
and activity equal to any of the other sex. She 
was an Englisnwoman, and, as her husband in- 
formed us, me mother of twelve children ! There 
are the walls of a cottage in Stafia, but no dwelling- 
house. These walls are not old, and have evidently 
been constructed with care, and at considerable ex- 
pense, probably with the view of ita being a senti- 
mental retreat for part of the year, though a very 
short period indeed would suffice to satisfy the 
longings of the most devoted reclusQ. 

From Stafia we proceeded to lona, about eight 
miles distant. Nothing can be more bleak and 
barbarous than great j^art of the west coast of Mull. 
It consists of red granite or porphyritic rocks, piled 
together in shapeless confiision, few of them ex- 
ceeding 200 feet in height, and evidently so desti- 
tute of vegetation, that hundreds of acres would not 
afibrd pasture sufficient for one goat! We had no 
difficulty in landing on lona; but it puzzled us all 
to conceive what could be the inducement to render 
this a seat of learning, or a buryin^-place for phi- 
losophers, bishops, and kings! It is certainly one 
of lie most unmteresting, physically, of all the 
Hebrides. Here and there is to be found an attempt 
at cropping; but, as for wood of any kind, there is 
absolutely none. Monks and friars seldom select- 
ed such abodes, as they have been proverbially 
addicted to roost in the fattest pasturage, so that 
their congregating here seems a mystery not easily 
to be. solved. 

The ruins are fully as entire as most of us ex- 
pected to find them; and many of the tombstones 
arc covered with strange effigies of priests, warriors, 
kings, &c., which, with the inscriJ)tions, are won- 
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derfiilly sharp and entire. An islander, who speaks 
English tolerably, acted as onr guide for a small 
consideration from each; and we were followed hy 
scores of famished-looking children, o£Pering for a 
trifle plates fall of shells and small stones, some 
of which might be valuable, but the greater por- 
tion mere rubbish. " Penny jfourpencej sixpencej'* 
seemed the amount of their English literature. The 
whole population of the island does not exceed 450, 
and is contained princinally, if not entirely, in the 
immediate vicinity of tne ruins. 

Here are two respectable-looking manses, with as 
many churches,/ree and bond. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a more melancholy effect of the late Secession 
than is exemplified in this wretched island. Its 
poor, half-starved, ignorant population has not 
escaped the late epidemic; for we were informed 
that, few and mutmlly dependent as they are for 
comfort, those visited by the new light will scarcely 
recognise their former mends as beings of the same 
species with themselves ! This sad state of things 
is to be observed throughout the whole of the High- 
lands, and prevails just in proportion to the igno- 
rance of the inhabitants. 1 asked a highly respec- 
table Highland clergvman, if there was no hope of 
proving to them its incompatibility with true reli- 
gion? He replied, that " it would be very difficult, 
as their Gaelic preachers had crammed them with 
such gross misstatements in regard to the Esta- 
blished Church; and as their ignorance and preju- 
dices were such, that they could not read refutations 
of what they had heard, nor would they listen with 
patience to Ly one wh^ was disposed^to enlighten 
them." 

On returning to the Dolphin, the sailors handed 
about a begpng-box, to which we were aU disposed 
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to contribute on account o£ their civility. A letter, 
however, accompanied the box, stating that the 
contribintions were in aid of a Free Church School 
in the island. This intelligence being made public 
chilled the intentions of nearly the whole partr, as 
we could not conceive the place destitute of either 
a P^liamentary or Parochial School, and as one 
must be quite sufficient where there are only three 
or four score children, and these concentratea in one 
comer of the island; moreover, we had just seen 
and heard enough of the effects of Free iKirk tui- 
tion to induce us not to connive at its extension. 

Upon leaving this renowned seat of learning, re- 
puted to have been "once the luminary of the Cale- 
donian reffions," we proceeded on our voyage round 
Mull. The same mghtfaUy barren aspect pre- 
vails for a considerable way, when the coast becomes 
extremely lofty and precipitous, with here and 
there waterfalls of stupendous height, which, after 
heavy rains, are truly magmfioent The mountains 
here are covered with heath, and in character much 
resemble what is generally met with in the High- 
lands. Ben More (the highest) attains an elevation 
of 3000 feet. 

The darkness was fast setting in as we completed 
our trip of about one bundled miles. Some think 
the fare (£1) too high; but really, considering the 
distance, the stormy sea, the double landing of 
the passengers, and the quality of the vessels, I 
cannot see there is much of an overcharge. Were 
the two meals (breakfast and dinner) included, I 
think no one would be inclined to murmur; and, 
circumstanced as most of the travellers are, these 
meals would be more nominal, than detrimental to 
the owners. Some of us partook of a hearty break- 
fiast; but of these, few indeed had the hardihood 
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even to look at a dinner such as aldermen might 
have sighed for. 

The approach to Oban, whether by sea or knd, 
is most mteresting; but the inside of our various 
hotels, comfortable fires, and steady footing, were 
bv this time as desirable objects as any that the 
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ands could present. 



Early next morning, we were again on board of 
the Dolphin, for Balkchulish and Fort- William. 
The weather, in the first instance, was ffreatly im- 
proved. A strong favourable breeze nurried us 
along Loch Linnhe, passing the low-lying, rich, 
and verdant Lismore, anciently the seat of the 
Bishop of Argyle, and a complete contrast to lona 
in every respect. We passed also Loch Creran and 
the beautiful Appin on the right, having the fine 
mountain district of Morven and Ardffour on the 
left. We soon entered Loch Leven, whose farther 
extremity seemed bounded by the fantastic lofty 
peaks of Glencoe diough it penetrates considerably 
farther m nearly the same direction. 

Ballachulish exhibits some exquisitely fine fea- 
tures of Highland scenery; but tne effect is much 
marred by the active operations carried on in the 
slate quarries. We landed in the very midst of them, 
in order to visit the far-famed Glencoe. A huge, 
open, yellow-painted machine, bearing in Brobdig- 
nag characters the designation of " The Glencoe," 
drawn by four stout horses, was soon in readiness, 
when no less than thirty adults besides the driver 
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were forthwith in motion, in addition to others in 
less imposing vehicles. The road was far from 
being good, being much injured by recent heavy 
rains. The driver, however, did his work well, for 
there were few among us who were not prepared 
for a capsize or break-down, if not for bom. We 
drove past scenes unsurpassed in grandeur, and 
beheld with no little interest the remains of the 
houses where the bloody aud treacherous massacre 
took place in the reign of King William, but for 
which he was^ by no means responsible, as it has 
been most satisfactorily proved to have been owing 
to the barbarous feuds of the Campbells of Glen- 
lyon with the M'Donalds of Glencoe. 

The mountains here on both sides of the glen 
average 3000 feet in height, shoot out into the most 
singular forms, and are Smost destitute of anything 
like vegetation. The summits of some of them 
seem wholly inaccessible, and are torn asunder by 
numberless ravines and cataracts, so that many 
who have seen this glen consider it unrivalled, in 
wild, gloomy, romantic sublimity. About four or 
live miles from Ballachulish, there is a lake of re- 
markably pure water ; but as it is quite destitute 
of wood, of a circular form, with tame shores, it 
adds little to the interest of the scene. Beyond this 
we proceeded about two miles, walking all the way, 
ana not a little annoyed by rain. There is the ap- 
pearance of an immense cave about half-way up one 
of the mountains on the south side of the glen. It 
is in the face of a perpendicular rock, inaccessible 
by human foot, and admirably adapted to impart 
interest to such legends as those of Ossian and other 
Highland bards. The upper portion of the glen, 
aja I can testify, having long ago visited it as a pe- 
cl68trian, is equaUy magnificent; and turning to 
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the lefty there is a near road to Fort-William, by 
what is called the ^^ DeyiFs Staircase/' near which 
two English gentlemen perished last season in a 
way that has never been satis&ctorily accounted 
for, as the day, though cold, wet, and blustery, for 
the middle of September, was not such as could 
have been expected to produce fatal consequences 
to men at all accustomed to undergo cold and far 
tigue. 

Our straggling ranks were at length summoned 
together by the frequent sounding of a trumpet ; 
and, after considerable delay, we all resumed ouf 
places in our monster car, on our return to Balla* 
chulish and the Dolphin. The rain now fell ixx good 
earnest, and it blew a perfect hurricane, insomuch 
that many were thoroughly drenched who had sel- 
dom, if ever, been so exposed; for there were 
among us ladies and gentlemen of very high rank, 
who generally manage to escape such fstmiliarity 
with the angry elements. To do them justice, how- 
ever^ they submitted with a good grace to their 
portion of the infliction, and were as ready to make 
a jest of it as any of the party. 

We were all right glad to regain the comforts of 
the deck and cabin, and soon re-entered Loch 
Linnhe on our way to the Fort. The evening con- 
tinued wet and stormy, so that we lost much in 
this part of our trip, particularly the view of Ben 
Nevis, only the lower portion of which was visible, 
and even that obscurely. To mountain-fanciers, 
this was a great disappointment. There is some- 
thingvery 8trikmg,a« f weU remember, in the fiiBt 
appearance of the giant hulk of the mighty Ben in 
approaching him &om this quarter. He is cm- 
tained by mountains of inferior dimensions till 
arriving within eight or ten miles of the Fort, when 
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he gxadiutlly emerges in firowning majesly from 
among his satellites, and at once asserts his dignity 
as king of British mountains. Arrived at onr des* 
tination, our party divided, as some intended next 
day to ascend the mountain; while others, who had 
no snch ambitious object in view, accompanied the 
Dolphin to Corpach, that they might more conve- 
niently proceed by the canal on the following day 
to Inverness. My friend and I, being of the former 
number, stayed at the Fort, where there are now 
two excellent hotels, which is more than could be 
asserted a few years ago, when the miserable hos- 
telries of the place received a severe and well-me- 
rited flagellation from the eloquent pen of Miss 
Sinclair, in one of her talented and interesting pub- 
lications. 

Before closing this letter, it is but justice to re- 
commend to particular notice the excellent accom- 
modations of the Dolphin. The modest quiet de- 
meanour of Captain M^Killop, one of the most 
able and attentive of his class, was duly appreci- 
ated and acknowledged by all; and we had dinners 
and breakfasts, of the most inviting description, 
served up in a style most creditable to the steward, 
and that might and would have satisfied, and did 
satisfy, Queen Victoria herself. 



During the course of the night and morning many 
anxious looks were directed towards the mountains, 
in hopes that the mists would be dispersed, and 
thus permit those who were so disposed to ascend 
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Ben Nevis. But, alas I we were doomed to disap- 
pointment The lazy, lam1)ering clouds shrouded 
the mountain nearly half-way down; and, being 
assured by the weather-wise that there was little 
chance of a change, we were reluctantly induced to 
take our places on the Corpach omnibus at an early 
hour. We soon crossed the Nevis, which in its 
short course, owing to the number and great height 
of the adjoining mountains, speedily becomes a 
river of no orduiary dimensions. We were then 
ferried across the bold, broad, and rapid Lochy, 
which may well be ranked among the largest 
rivers in Scotland. This river, however, in conmuHi 
with the Ness, the Awe, and the Leven, owing to 
their short courses under these names, are scarcely 
ranked with others of far inferior pretensions as to 
the quantity of water they throw into the ocean. 
Compared with any of them, as regards the flow of 
fresh water in a given time, "jPo^Aer Thames" 
degenerates into a mere baby. 

At the ferry, we were joined by a tall, athletic 
gentleman, in the full garb of old Gaul, well known, 
not only in his district, but to aU its visiters. We 
found him extremely good-humoured, intelligent, 
and communicative. Being an inhabitant of Glen 
Nevis, the height of the mountain is a point as to 
which he is particularly tender and jealous. On 
one of the party mentioning that Ben Macdhui was 
higher, " Long John," as he is familiarly termed, 
fired at the idea, and rebutted the assertion, by 
assuring us that he had recently been informed by 
the chief of the late Gt)vemment trigonometrical 
surveyors, that Ben Nevis was decidedly the high- 
est by 110 feet. Of course this closed the argu- 
ment, as " staying in Eome and fighting the Pope " 
has always been neld injudicious. 
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On board the Edinbur^ Castle, we found our- 
selves in company with almost the ^ame party 
who parted from us the preceding evening, almost 
all English, and several with hi^-sounding titles. 
This is readily accounted for in various ways. 
During the shooting season, the Marquis of Douro, 
Lord Ward, and ofliers of the Englisn nobility re- 
siding in this district, may be supposed to bring 
friends of their own order around them. The 
Court also being then in Scotland might set others 
in motion. But the main cause is to be found in 
the shutting up of the Continent, which has provi- 
dentially been the means of much spare wealth 
being concentrated in Britain, which would others- 
wise have been diffiised over foreign lands. 

The weather improved as the day advanced, so 
that a more cheerful and delighted party never tra-* 
versed Glenmore-narh'alabin. After partaking of a 
sumptuous breakfast, we were on deck in good time 
to aomire the stem and strictly Hiehlana scenery 
of Loch Lochy. Loch Oigh, tnough much inferior 
in extent, is still more interesting, owing to greater 
variety among its mountains, the romantic ruins of 
Livergarry Castle, and the splendid scenery around 
Glen^rry House, the residence and property of 
Lord vVaard, who la much esteemed in this district, 
though the successor by purchase of a fiur-descend- 
ed Highland chief. The mouth of the river Garry 
is particularly striking. It is close to the ruins of 
the castle, dark and deep, and received a portion 
of our company into its winding recesses, over- 
hung by lofty-spreading trees — ^the very beau ideal 
of a Highland chieftaiir s mountain fastness. 

The canal here is rather beneath the summit-^ 
level, consecjuently the waters of the Oigh flow in 
an eastern direction. The river of the same name 
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leaves the loch broad and rapid; and after a boid^ 
terons course of five or six miles is received into 
Loch Ness at Fort-Augastos. Owing to the te« 
dions process of passing through the lod^S; many, 
and some even of the ladies, walked the whole waj 
between Lochs Oigh and Ness. Fort-Angostns is 
truly magmficent in its situation, and has not gen^ 
rally been done justice to by tourists. We had 
plenty of time to walk all about the Fort, which is 
kept in sood repair, and commands a view of the 
whole of Loch Ness, through a splendid vtsta, 
twenty-four miles in length, of noble mountains, 
well wooded on both sides towards their base, of 
which Meal-f ourvonie ranks decidedly the highest. 
Once more on board the steamer,. she dashed 
through the waves at a prodigious rate, having a 
strong breeze from the west, and the sun shinmg 
in all his glory. Glen Morriston, with its elegant 
mansion, arrests the attention of idl, as a residence 
well worthy of any proprietor. Here also we 
shipped and unshipped passengers, and then steered 
across the Loch to the Fall of Foyers, where we 
found a vehicle ready to take the ladies to the Falls, 
who, being somewhat dilatory in their motions, af- 
forded pedestrians abundance of time to see them 
to full advantage. This was the third time I had 
been there; and being pretty well acquainted with 
all the by-paths, I had an opportunity of exploring 
the whole course of the river from the high road to 
its mouth. As there had been much wet weather, 
and there was now bright sunshine, we could not 
have been more fortunate. They who were par- 
ticular as to comfort had recourse to umbrellas and 
plaids to protect them from the spray; and on one 
projecting point about half-way down the great 
fall, we actually felt the solid rock trembling under 
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the tumbling rush of waters. There were stragglers 
in all directions, so that there was much bell-ring- 
ing before we were aU fairly on board again. 

Castle and Glen Urqifhart next attracted our at- 
tention. The former, situated on a rodty promon- 
tory, must evidentlj^ have been, a place of great 
strength before the mtroduction of artillery. The 
latter is a rich, beautiful, and well-wooded district, 
but destitute o^ much of the Highland character, 
which, however, may be witnessed in perfection at 
Inverfaragag on the opposite side of the lake, whose 
bold rugged shaggy chffs and thundering cascades 
amply reward the adventurous pedestrian. At the 
eastern extremity of this noble lake (which, consi- 
dering its enormous and tmiform depth, contains, 
I am confident, more fresh water than any other in 
.Scotland, not excepting Loch Lomond), stands the 
elegant, though fantastic, modem mansion of Doch- 
four, where Prince Albert and suite dined and lodged 
in tnCvautumn of 1847. Here the loch finds aa 
outlet for its thousand feeders, by the bursting 
away of the broad, clear, and stately Ness, cele- 
brated for its aalmon-fiahing, beaut^ i^lan^ and 
fertile hohns. In the course of half*an-hour we 
were at the locks, within a mile and a-haJf of In- 
verness, to which there was readv access by con- 
veyances of every description. Thfere are few ob- 
jects of much interest here. The Castle and view 
from it are principally deserving of attention; and, 
as it was in the immediate vicinity of our hotel, we 
were not long in being there, and repeatedly re- 
turned with mudi satisfaction, besides walking out 
in various directions. It is but justice here to add, 
that the Captain of the Edinburgh Castle (Turner, 
I think, by name) is most affable and communica- 
tive, as weUas strictly attentive to his duties. 
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Next day, being the Sabbath, afforded ii8 an op* 
portunity of hearingseveral of the preachers in this 
Highland capital. VVe attended the High Church 
in the forenoon, whose venerable pastor, Dr Rose, 
has long been laid aside by age, as his excellent 
assistant has recently been by bad health, con- 
tracted by a too faithful discharge of professional 
duty. Their place, however, was ably filled by a 
young friend, who preached both forenoon and 
afternoon, to a numerous and highly respectable 
congregation. In the evening, I attended Divine 
service in the Free Church, where I was likewise 
much pleased with the ability of the Rev. Mr 
Thorbum^ who had also a very well-fiUed church. 
It is customary for some of the gentlemen here, 
and many of tneir children, to wear the phikbeg 
on the Sabbath, regarding the Highland costume 
as full dress. We were delighted to witness the 
respect shewn to the Lord's day by all orders of 
the people. At night we attended a Quaker meet- 
ing; but, as the Spirit did not move them on this 
occasion, our edification was but small. 

On the evening of our arrival at Inverness, a 
young gentleman of modest prepossessing appear- 
ance entered the traveller's room. Soon after, on 
my remarking that he seemed to be a pedestnan, 
and asking what route he had taken, he informed 
us that he was travelling on foot and quite alone ; 
that he was fond of mountain scenery, and had 
last been on the tops of Lochnagar, Ben Macdbui^ 
and Cairngorm, and had spent a stormy night in 
the open air on the side of Loch Aven, one of the 
wildest scenes in existence. His style of travelling 
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80 much resembled my own when about his age, 
and when I had visited these very mountains, that 
I soon became interested in his narrative. Upon 
our informing him that we intended going to the 
top of, Ben Wyvis, he begged to be of the party, 
to which we readily assented. 



On Mondav morning early, the 11th September; 
leaving our luggage in the hotel, we set off for 
Kessock Ferry, at the base of Craig Phadrig, said 
in most of the tourist books to be 1160 leet in 
height, though it evidently does not exceed 560, and 
whose celebrated vitrified fort seemed to us a mere 
delusion, or, aa one of our friends termed it, a 
"vitrified humbug." A little before seven, we em- 
barked in the Dunoon Castle steamer for Inver-' 
gordon, passing Fort-George, the most complete 

Eerhaps m the kingdom, and Fortrose, with itis 
ghthouse still ignited. We greatly admired the 
entrance of the Frith of Cromarty, sentinelled by 
" the Souters " — detached rocks at the entrance. 

The town of Cromarty is beautifully situated, 
and commands a view of nearly the whole bay, in 
which the entire British na-vy might most conve- 
niently ride at anchor. A rew days before our 
visit, a great shoal of bottle-nosed whales visited 
this place, of which nearly a hundred were killed. 
After a short delay, we proceeded to Invergordon, 
where we landed about ten o'clock, and commenced 
a day of toil and adventure not readily to be for- 
gotten by any of us. 
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Having bieakfasted at sea, after passing Fort- 
Greorse, we started from Inversordon without d&- 
hjj Knowing that we should have a stiff day's 
work, but by no means anticipating the aetoal 
amount. We had seven miles of a walk along the 
beautiful coast-road, before striking off at Evanton, 
for the astonishing scenery on the Aultgrande river. 
This we soon reached, under the kind guidance 
of a jolly miller who lives hard by, and found it 
far surpassing: anything: of the kind we had ever 
seen. Grich|> LW il Closebnm is but a faint 
type of it. For nearly two miles it rushes over a 
succession of rugged rocks between banks about 
150 feet in height, overhung with trees and brush- 
wood, and so near each other, that in some places 
an active person might leap across the hideoos 
chasm. In very few places can the dreadful work 
below be seen, and there only by hanging from the 
trees ; but the noise and ascendmg spray afford suf* 
ficient proof that the scene must be terrmc indeed — 
much of it perhaps never witnessed by human eye, 
and impossible to be visited, xmless the spectat(»r 
were slung over with ropes. There is a sUght foot- 
bridge over it in one place, by standing on whidi 
we had a pretty good view of the scene for a short 
$pace above and below; but by far the greater part 
of this horrible den must be len; to the imagination. 

Soon after emerging from this truly wonderful 
spot, we crossed the river by a wooden bridge, and, 
passing some cottages, directed our steps to the 
summit of Ben Wyvis. This we had occasionally 
Aeen from on board the steamer soon after passing 
Fort-George, and, to our mortification, found it 
covered with newly fallen snow. Showers of snow 
fell all day on the mountain, visiting us in rain, so 
tJiat we could only get glimpses of me top. These 
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lucid intervals, however, we made the most of; as, 
the moimtain being a hn^ shapeless mass, without 
taking accurate observations, we might never have 
reached the real summit. Upon asking a shepherd 
the best mode of ascent, he told us we could not 
reach the " Monument, as he termed the Cairn, 
that day, and that we were sure to be benighted. 
This put us to our mettle, and we never stopped a 
moment for three or four hours hard walking over 
hills, and through bogs, often knee-deep in heather 
and peat moss altemately, tiU we came to the bottom 
of the laflt ascent, which waa feaxfaUy ragged, and 
the upper part covered with snow. 

Several miles above the fore-mentioned bridge, 
the river is divided into two; the main branch 
emerging from Loch Glass, about eiffht miles in 
drcumference, and the other descendmg by cata- 
racts, through frightful ravines, from the summit of 
Ben Wyvis. We kept pretty dose to the latter, 
which we crossed close to the steep ascent above 
alluded to. It was now half-past four, and, before 
we got to the top, it must have been at least six; 
but we were actually afraid to look at our watches, 
as there was now a certainly of our being benighted. 
The snow fell fast, and lay several inches deep, 
pretty hard frozen, among which, in many places, 
we had to struggle with hands as well as feet. The 
difficulty now was to find the " Monument," for 
we could not see above fi% or sixty yards in any 
direction. We agreed to separate, that we might 
have three chances instead of one, but not farther 
than that we could hear a loud call. After a con- 
siderable time, our young friend proved the lucky 
man, and shouted, with him of antiquity, " I have 
found it ! " This was indeed a joyfal sound, though 
it may readily be conceived now much we \were 
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disappointed when, instead of one of the most oom- 
manding views in Scotlandy extending over great 
part of the Atlantic and Grerman Oceans, with numy 
of the Hebrides, the counties of Caithness, Suther* 
land. Boss, Cromarty, Argyle, Invemess, Nairn, 
Moray, Banff, Aberdeen, and Perth, we could only 
distinctly see each other at the distance of a few 
yards! Such, however, has since been the fate 
even of Boyalty herself on Lochnagar, so that we 
have the less reason to complain. 

Our triumph, even in these circumstances, wa« 
great on reaching the Cairn, which I ascended^ and 
heightened by an additional stone, using snow in- 
stead of mortar. This mountain is nearly 4000 feet 
hifi^h. and has perhaps a larger base than any other 
moantaia in &t ^ritam. Being the m<4t ele- 
vated ground north of Ben Nevis and the Braemai: 
mountains, the view is very little intercepted in aiiy 
direction. It is, however, an ugly, savage-looking 
concern ; and, being far removed from any inhabited 
district, none should attempt its ascent who have 
not an entire day at their disposal — ^^mamtruMi 
horrendum ingena^^ and on this occasion it may be 
added, ^' cui lumen adempima^ I may here men- 
tion ma.t the best startmg place is Strathpeffer, 
which is ten miles from the top, while Dingwall is 
twelve. The mountain resembles a horse-shoe — 
the up^r ridge being three or four miles from one 
extremity to the other, but rising very gradually 
from the end nearest Strathpeffer, which ought to 
be ascended first, and the ridge kept till the olher 
end is reached, on which stands the Cairn, and by 
which we ascended. 

In descending, we chose a less dangerous route, 
though frequently checked by ugly precipices, 
which, owing to falling snow and approaching 
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night, it was not easy to avoid. Great though our 
difficulties had been, they were surpassed by what 
still lay before us, having to struggle through five 
or six miles of the worst description of bogs and 
quagmires, which few think of crossing even in 
broad day without a guide. Countless were the 
tumbles we met with, some of them so ludicrous, 
that had we not dreaded falling asleep, and lying 
among these horrid morasses all night, at the im- 
minent risk of our lives, we could not have re- 
frained from laughing heartily at each other and 
ourselves. Forward, however, we had to toil, far 
from knowing where- we should emerge. Indeed, 
had it not been for the moon, it is more than pro- 
bable that we must have wandered about in all 
directions, till we became completely exhausted 
with hun^r and fatiffue. 

At length we reached a peat road, by following 
out which we arrived at a shepherd's cottage. The 
inmates were aU in bed; but, on hearing of our 
disastrous circumstances, they were, with some 
difficulty, induced to get up and bring us some thin 
milk. We were here informed that Dingwall was 
the nearest place of accommodation. We had still 
between three and four miles to go, but ha4 now a 
hard road under foot, and went on our way rejoic- 
ing. We soon reached the toll-road between Ding- 
wall and StrathpefFer, and in half-an-hour found 
ourselves snugly seated in the Caledonian Hotel, 
with every luxury at our command. It was now 
half-past ten; and when we sat down to sup- 
per, we had eaten no food of any description for 
fourteen hours and a-half, though we had walked 
at least thirty-three miles, over some of the wild- 
est naoors in Scotland. The innkeeper told us 
that gentlemen thought it a hard day's work 
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from his house, and that they never tried it with- 
out a guide. 

Manvy no doubt, will be disposed to marvel at 
the folly of men, reputed sane, voluntarily expos- 
ing themselves to such hardships as to hunger and 
fatigue. To this I reply, that, unless they kre 
mountain lovers, fired wim the noble ambition of 
standing at the very top of society, it is utterihr 
hopeless for me to attempt our justification. To 
those, however, who are capable m some deg-ee of 
sympathising with us in our lofty aspirings, 1 may 
say, that having been disappointed both as to B^ 
Cruachan and Ben Nevis, we were resolved, at all 
hazards, not to be beaten with Ben Wyyis, the last 
object of the kind we had in view on this occ^ion. 
Besides, after undergoing such an amount of labour, 
it would have been very spiritless not to have per- 
severed till yre reached the highest pinnacle of the 
mountain. Such want of pluck would have covered 
us with confusion all our lives. I may still further 
add, that we did not despair of the day clearing, 
and that we were mistaken both as to the distance 
and the nature of the ground, which in many places 
was next to impassable. Had we known more 
about these matters, we would certainly have car- 
ried some provisions with us, which we avoided 
doing, either as to meat or dnnk, conceiving that 
the less we were burdened the better, and that, after 
a hearty breakfast, we should require no more sus- 
tenance till we reached Strathpefier about simset 
Experience, however, is the best of all instructors, 
and all of us agree that, if ever so circumstaniced 
again, we shall richly deserve it. 
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On the following morning, as may readily be 
supposed, we felt no disposition to be early astir. 
Onr knee-joints almost refused their office, so that 
coming down stairs was attended with no little 
difficulty, and required considerable tact. Break- 
fast, however, was easier managed, which, along 
with the perils and pleasures of the previous day, 
was discussed with all that zest ana alacrity for 
which the heroes of the staff and wallet have so 
justljr been celebrated. 

Dmgwall has been greatly improved within the 
last half-dozen years. At that time, the streets 
were so wretchedly paved, as almost to be unfit for 
coaching, and the whole place left an unfavourable 
impression on my mind, as well as on my body. . 
Not so now. It really is a nice little town, wifii 
two excellent hotels, and the streets, being Macada- 
mised, are as smoo^ as can be wisned. To prove 
that we were not wholly knocked up, we agreed to 
walk to Strathpeflfer. This strath is short, but con- 
sists of rich well-fexmed holm land, perfectly level. 
At its upper extremity is Castle Leod, one of the 
best specimens of an old baronial residence through- 
out the Highlands, and apparently quite in a habi- 
table condition. The village of Strathpeffer is 
beautifully situated, "but built without an^ regard 
to plan. There were still a good many visiters, of 
whom a great proportion were clergy; but all 
seemed much at a loss what to do with themselves, 
which is a mighty bar to the enjoyment of such 
places. We returned by an omnibus, and, after a 
short delay in Dingwall, took places on the coach 
for Inverness. 
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Strathconon is the first attractiye object in this 
route, and a finer there is not in broaa Scotland. 
The river is large, rapid, and richly wooded. The 
adjoining ground is well cultivated, and the distant 
conical mountains at its source pierce the clouds 
with their sharp adamantine peaks. Judmngfrom 
the specimens we had at mTherson's hotel, the 
trout-fishing must be first-rate, and the salmon are 
abundant. Near Beauly, we passed through the 
Muir of Ord, fiomous for its cattle markets. The 
soil here is particularly light and barren, though 
in the immediate vicimtj we saw them housing as 
fine crops of wheat as ever grew. Beauly is an 
interestmg village, with an excellent inn, well fire- 
quented in the touring season, on account of the 
Falls of Kilmorac, a few miles distant, which we 
would have visited had time permitted. Many 
years ago, I saw them to such advantage that I 
would gladly have repeated my visit. The whole 
scenery on this river is fine, which is supposed to 
have originated the name, beau lieuj at a time 
when Scotland was much i&requented by the French. 
Eilan Aigas, the Highland residence of the late 
lamented Sir R. Peel, is on an island in this river 
Beauly, and belongs to the Chisholm. It was most 

E revoking, the whole way to Inverness, to see that 
uge mass of deforinity Ben Wyvis perfectly di- 
vested of clouds ; so that, had we been one day 
later, our toils would have been amply rewarded f 



€n\\ l^^: 



Very early next morning, we left Inverness by 
the mail for Aberdeen. Our young frigid parted 
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from MB her^, having resolved to go 'to Fort- Wil- 
liam. Soon after the dawn of day, we passed Cnl- 
ioden Moor on our right, and allttle farther on, 
Castle Stewart close on our left, where Prince 
Charles Stuart slept on the night before his sad 
reverse. Had he on that occasion " rowed him in 
a Hielan' plaid " on the heath among his devoted 
followers, and thus allayed their cknnish feuds 
and raised their drooping hopes, he might not have 
been compelled to do so afterwards on the rugged 
sides of Ben Aulder, though, very probably, the 
results would ultimately have proved more ruinous 
to Scotland. 

Nairn is the first town of any note through which 
the mail passes. Much of this neighbourhood has 
been rendered classic by the magic pen of Shak- 
spere ; and the venerable ruins of Cawdor Castle, 
by reason of historical associations, are particularly 
attractive. Here, as in Forres, Elgin, Fochabers, 
and, indeed, the whole way to Aberdeen, the inns 
seem to be extremtely well kept and comfortable, 
which is mainly owmg to this district being much 
frequented by wealthy sportsmen during the shoot- 
ing and fishing seasons, who, after the fatigues of 
the day, afford little breathing-time to waiters, 
cooks, hostlers, or any who can minister to their 
comforts. From the appearance of its banks, the 
Findhom must be a most mischievous river in its 
wayward moods. Its suspension-bridge is onei of 
the finest in the kingdom ; and the forests around 
Damaway Castle, a seat of the Earl of Moray, seem 
almost interminable. Forres and Elgiu are two of 
the most genteel looking little towns in Scotland 
— ^the latter is celebrated for its splendid ecclesias- 
tical ruins and very handaome modern church. 
From this ^neighbourhood, there is a distant view 
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of the Caini^rm moantaLoa ; and Belrumes^ on 
whose snnunit I have stood, is distinctly visible 
for a great many miles. In an opposite direction 
we were still haunted with a dim view of the long 
ridge of our old enemy, Ben Wyyis, like the appa^^ 
rition of an ill-laid ghost. 

At Fochabers we stopped for breakfast, bat weie 
only allowed twenty mmntes, which was no small 
mortification, for tnere was no lack of the best 
sahnon, hot rolls, and everything tempting; and a 
drive of fifty miles was no bad preparative for the 
ample enjoyment of them. As for myself, these 
good things came in so late, that I conceived I 
was quite iustified in carrying part of them in my 
hand to the coach. The Duke of Richmond s 
splendid seat (Gordon Castle) is in the immediale 
vicinity, and was graced with a flag, in honour, 
we presumed, of her Majesty, The town of Focha- 
bers is much resorted to by anglers — ^the salmon- 
fishing in the "rapid Spey" being considered 
equal to any in the kingdom. Here there is, per- 
haps, the very finest specimen of school architec- 
ture in Scotland. It is quite new, and was founded 
b^ Alexander Milne, a native of Fochabers, who 
died in Louisiana in 1839, leaving a legacy of 
100,000 dollars for the gratuitous education of 
children in this parish. 

In passing through the centre of Strathbogie, 
and on hearing the names of the various parishes- 
Keith, Huntly, Mamoch, &c. — ^we were forcibly re- 
minded of this being the Waterloo of the Church 
of Scotland. Had it ;not been for the determined 
stand made by the ministers of this Presbytery on 
the side of rational religion and constitutional law, 
the people of Scotland would have been consigned 
to a state of thraldom unknown to them since the 
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days of Popish supremacj ; for who can doubt of 
8uch being the direct tendency of those claims ad- 
vanced by the scheming ambitions leaders of the 
late secession? True it is, in these times^ snch 
i^nrpation of power hj any body of ecclesiastics 
could not have been of long duration ; still it was 
their object to render it permanent ; and had their 
projects not met with a prompt and firm resistance^ 
It IS hard to say what mischiefs might have en- 
sued, before law, reason, and common sense re- 
sumed the ascendency. An overruling Providence, 
however, has, from seeming evil, educed real good, 
as a vast accession has thus been made to the 
Christian ministry, while the Established Church 
continues more firm and efficient than ever. The 
marked success of the late Mr Edwards of Mamoch, 
whose presentation to that parish was the origin 
of the fray, and whose congregation wa« qnadm- 
pled during his short incumbency, in defiance of 
every discouragement, affords a striking proof 
of the correctness of the well-known apophthegm, 
*^ magna est Veritas et prevalebit.^^ 

Benachie,* a ragged-looking mountain of no 
great heieht, continues long in view from the 
coach-roacL; and the small river Urie, a branch of 
the Don, was our fellow-traveller for many miles. 
To all appearance, this must be a first-rate trout- 
ing-stream, its banks being free from brushwood, 
while its waters are of a proper hue and depth,, 
with most desirable alternations of stream and 
pool, and the fields, being well cultivated, must 

* Benaohie has become classic ground, being celebrated, of 
late, in one of the prettiest songs in the Scottiui language. It 
says much for the author's fancy, as a more sterile and uninte- 
resting scene than that ** iohere Qadie rina^ to the eye of a stran- 
ger, can hardly be ooneeiyed. 
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afford plenty of grabs and worms for fattening the 
finny tribe. Bain fell in abundance as we ap- 
proached Aberdeen, which we entered abont fire 
o'clock, after a rapid drive of thirteen honrs. 

Aberdeen, in many respects, is one of the most 
remarkaUe cities in the kingdom. Its streets, 
bridges, and harbonr, are on a scaler which might 
well become the capital of Scotland. The new 
Colleee, new North Church, County Buildings, 
Bankmg-honses, Markets, &c, are well worthy of 
the attention of all travellers. They impress one, 
indeed, with the idea of their being too fine — ^mnch 
grander than there is any occasion for ; and lead one 
to infer that, in these respects, the pride of the in- 
habitants has outrun their prudence. The suspen- 
sion-bridge over the Dee is a truly splendid struc- 
ture, and the viaduct for the intended railway is 
the most ms^ificent thing of the kind in Scotland ; 
but the nearness of these edifices to each other, and 
their awkward relative position, create a concision 
which is somewhat offensive to the spectator. We 
counted considerably above a hundred arches in 
. the viaduct, but could not accurately number the 
rest, though we saw there were many more. It 
terminates at the New Maikets in Union Street, 
one of the most spacious, elegant, and substantial, 
anywhere to be seen, being throughout constructed 
of polished granite, of which there are many quar- 
ries all around the city, and which is exported 
to London, and other places, as an article of traffic. 

The Royal Fleet lay in the harbour, but we ar- 
rived just one hour too late for seeing the interior 
of the Victoria and Albert, which was open to re- 
spectable parties, not exceeding twelve, every day 
from eleven till four. The appearance even of the 
outside of this noble steamer is not a little gratify- 
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ing; and the triumphal arch and arrangements 
for the accommodation of the spectators were very 
tasteful and commodious. Her Majesty's resi- 
dence at Balmoral created considerable excitement 
in this interesting city ; and, if she is an annual 
visiter, it cannot fail to be of incalculable benefit 
to Scotland in many respects. Nothing, for in- 
stance, could have a finer moral efiect than her re- 
gular and devout appearance in the House of God 
on the Sabbaths, among the simple, lowly popula- 
tion of a Highland parish, evilently impressed 
with the conviction mat she and they were but 
members of one great family, and all alike in the 
eyes of their heavenly Father. What a salutary 
lesson was this to our Scotch nobility and gentry, 
many of whom conceive that, being Episcopalians, 
it would be inconsistent, or perhaps degrading, to 
worship in the Established Church of their native 
land! 



f llDKltlr ittl[. 

Very early next morning, we were on board of 
the Bonnie Dundee on our way to Granton Pier. 
Aberdeen harbour is large and commodious, but 
the entrance is much obstructed by a bar, for the 
removal of which much money has been expended 
to very little purpose. The London steamers are 
very iar^, 1100 or 1200 tons burden, and can 
only find egress and ingress when the tide is at 
full flow. The Dundee was in the offing, so we 
were carried out to her by a steamer of much in- 
ferior dimensions. 
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The coafit, for a great waj^ is veiy rocky and 
interesting^ being indented with numerous creeks 
and caves, to explore which^ in a small boat, ia 
fine weather mu«t be very curious and amuobg. 
The ruins of Dunnottar Castle are picturesque, and 
yeiy extensive ; but here, as all along the coast, 
there is no wood of any description, so that Dr 
Johnson's well-merited sarcasms seem to have 
been completely thrown away. We passed close 
along the shore till we were off Montrose, so that 
we had a most satis£EU)tory view of Stonehaven, 
Johnshaven, and many other fishing villages cele- 
brated for me curing of haddocks, if not for their 
natural charms. The weather could not have been 
more favourable, and the wind being from the 
land, the nearer we lay to it, our progress was the 
more smooth, pleasant, and expeditious. As we 
passed Montrose, Dundee, and St Andrews, at the 
mouths of their respective bays, we could see little 
of them but their smoke, though we observed the 
Bell Bock Lighthouse distinctly, at about twelve 
miles distance, and had a veiy satisfactory view of 
the fine ruins of Arbroath, and the rugged cavemed 
coast in its neighbourhood. 

The Isle of May, the Bass, North Berwick Law, 
Traprain Law, and even Tantallan Castle, were 
all distinctly visible as we entered the Frith of 
Forth. The numerous tile-clad royal burghs on 
the Fife coast, from Crail to Aberdour, were quite 
under our eye, and at several of them we shipped 
and unshipped passengers and goods. Passmg 
close under pretty little verdant Inchkeith, with its 
elegant lighthouse, we soon re?Lched our destination, 
Granton. rier; and, for the small charge of four- 
pence each, were most comfortably driven in an 
onmibus to the very centre of Edinburgh — a city 
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too well known^ and too generally admired^ to re- 
quire any exdogy from my humble pen. Suffice it 
to say, 1 am convinced, after having had it for 
head-quarters twenty years, that, were it not for its 
chill, cutting east winds, for two or three months 
in spring and early summer, it would be the most 
delightful city residence on the face of the earth. 

Here my companion and I parted company next 
day, when I maae a run by rsulway into the centre 
of £ast Lothian to visit a friend ; and next again, 
by a similar conveyance, regained Lockerbie, our 
starting place, and in a few hours more reached 
my home, after travelling by sea and land at least 
800 miles in thirteen days. 



THE OCHILS, ALVA, &c. 

IN 1849. 



Makt years ago, I visited Clackmannanshiie and 
the Ocmls as a pedestrian ; but, owing to want of 
time, coidd not get to the top of Bencleuch, from 
which there is the most splendid view of the Gram- 
pians that can be conceived. It was my lot to re- 
peat my visit a few weeks ago, under more propi- 
tious allspices, when I was gratified to the utmost, 
by being on the summit of the highest of the Ochils 
on a very fine day indeed. Along with two young 
gentlemen, I left the Manse of Alva, one of the 
most interesting spots in Scotland, soon after break- 
fast, and we reached the top of Bencleuch by an 
easy gradual ascent in about two hours. The 
height is not great, not quite 2500 feet ; but, owing 
to its position, the view of the Highland mountains 
is most extensive and imposing. The whole range 
of the Grampians, from Ben Lomond to Ben-y'- 
Gloe in Glen Tilt, is quite visible^ and, undier par- 
ticularly favourable circumstances, I make no doubt 
the Aberdeenshire mountains might be seen on the 
extreme right, though I suspect me Largs and Kil- * 
bimie hills intercept the view of Goatfell and the 
other Arran peaks on the extreme left. 
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Strathmore, or Qieat Glen^ which extends quite 
across Scotland^ separates the Ochils from the 
Grampians. It is owing to this that the view of 
the latter is so complete^ there being no adjoining 
high ground to interrupt the {>rospect. The more 
remarkable mountains within sight on this occasion 




Ben More^ Ben Chonzie^ Ben Lawers^ ochihalHon^ 
and Ben-y'-Gloe. These, with innumerable others 
of inferior note, were quite visible, some of them 
marked by streaks of snow. In a still clearer dinr, 
Ben Neyis may also be seen, and I have no doubt 
of Ben Macdhul and Lochnagar being within reach 
of the eye, though I could not make them out on 
this occasion. 

From having been on the tops of nearly the 
whole of these mountains^ their shapes and relative 
positions were quite famihar to me; but had it been 
other^, I could be under no mistake, as a friend 
in Edinburgh favoured me with a sketch very 
accurately copied from a panoramic chart, taken on 
the spot by scientific men employed by Govern- 
ment for geometrical purposes m 1817. This neat 
little chart I spread out before me to the extent of 
six or seven feet, though, when wrapt on its roller, 
I carried it easily in my pocket. It contained all 
that is to be seen in the larger one, and had all the 
names of the mountains attoched to them — a mpst 
satisfactory companion to all who visit the top of 
Bendeuch, so tliat I hope it will be stereotyped for 
the use of the public. 

.nt he view on all sides of this mountain is inte- 
resting, but the Highland district incomparably the 
most so. The miole horizon is serrated with 
mountain peaks from S.W. to N.E., their distances 
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varying from 20 to 60 miles and upwards, as 
the crow flies. The most remarkable were Ben 
More, Ben Voirlich, and Ben Lawers, with its 
elegant conical top and huge bluff rocky eastern 
shoulder, much resembling Meal-fourvonie on Loch 
Ness. 

The Devon rises not m^ny hundred yards from 
the top of Bencleuch, and, alter a long and singu- 
larly circuitous course of more than 40 mUes 
towards every point in the compass, falls into the 
Frith of Form near Alloa, not many miles from its 
sojorce, perhaps not above six in a direct line ! It 
reminds one of the hunted hare, which, after num- 
berless doublings, often breathes its last in the 
vicinity of its den. 

It is truly astonishing that so few from Edin- 
burgh visit Bencleuch. There is no mountain of 
its height more easy of access, and certainly none 
commanding such a splendid Highland prospect. 
The whole drive from Stirling, through the pa- 
rishes of Logic, Alva, Tilliecomtry, and Dollar, is 
strikingly beautiful, although it has of late been 
sadly disfigured by huge chimneys, and all the ap- 
pendages of coal, woollen, iron works, &c. The 
glens are very narrow and steep. That of Castle 
Campbell is well known to tourists. On this occa- 
sion, I went up the Alva Glen till it seemed quite 
impervious, as mural precipices arose on all sides 
in a spot where there is a very fine cataract. Not 
far from this, there were formerly several deep dig- 
gings for silver, which was found in considerame 
quantities. We entered some of the caves, whidi 
are very dangerous to strangers, as they contain 
uncovered pits of great depth", and, being quite 
dark a few yards from the entrance, any unwarned 
person womd, in all probability, be precipitated 
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30 or 40 feet — a risk which ought certainly to be 
obviated. 

An entertainment of a different kind awaited us 
in an infant school in the Tillage of Alva. It is 
attended by about 170 children, who sung some 
beautiful hymns, and, in various other respects, did 
great credit to their teachers. I have reason to be- 
ueve that this school, as well as others in the 
vicinity, is much indebted to the Hon, Mrs John- 
stone, who takes a warm and judicious interest in 
everything likely to promote the improvement and 
happiness of the labouring classes. 

Alva House is one of the most beautiftd man- 
sions in Scotland. It is situated near the base of 
what is most appropriately called the " Wooded 
Hill," the bald summit oi which cannot be less 
thMi 1500 feet above the " banks of the clear wind- 
ing Devon." The house itself is magnificent, hav- 
ing not long ago been much enlarged; but the 
scenery around is absolutely like fairy-land. The 
flower gardens, terraces, conservatories, archery 
ground, fountains ejecting water in all directions, 
&c. &c., render this a scene abnost unparalleled, 
and not to be surpassed. 

We were privileged with a view of the interior, 
of the mansion, which quite corresponds with what 
we had seen without. The paintings are of the 
choicest description, particnkrfy those representing 
isea and Highland scenery; and there are many- 
rare and curious articles in the lobbies and gal- 
leries, highly deserving the attention of the virtuoso 
and antiquarian. There is one picture which none 
can witness without feeling greatly interested. It 
contains a group of sixteen gentlemen and ladies, 
eight of each, all the children of the late Mr and 
!l£» Johnstone, whose eldest son is the present 
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worthy and amiable proprietor. They hftve all 
attained the jears of mataritj^ and^ in so fiai as I 
have heardy there has not jet occarred a death 
amon^ them. The picture is ably e:i;:eoated« the 
grouping admirable, and the likenesses said, in 
general, to be very striking. 

The course of the Devon being so very drcnitons, 
renders the road from the north to the south of the 
Ochils equally so. This often induces pedestrians 
to prefer the string to the bow, when, owing to 
mist or snow, it should not be attempted. Hence, 
many ILves nave been lost here and elsewhere. I. 
recollect reading a very simple and effective plan 
for obviating tms risk, viz., let poles be placed at 
proper distances betwizt the points of danger, and 
through these let strong fence^wire be ruu This 
might be effected for many miles at a very trifling 
expense^ and could not fail to be of va£ft utility to 
the bewildered traveller. 

There are inany districts where this contrivance 
is loudly called for, and there cannot be better ex- 
amples than the routes across the Ochils to Dollar 
ana TiUycoultry, and that from Eangshouse to 
Bannoch. Of course, the chain shomd diverge 
from the straight line wherever there is danger 
from bogs or precipices, or to touch at such shep- 
herds' or foresters' nouses as may not be far from 
the direction. In many places, laree stones would 
answer better than poles^ being at hand, and more 
durable, and the chain might be. discontinued when 
such bums and dens have been reached as are 
known to lead to habitable districts. 



A WEEK IN SKTE 

IN THE AUTUMN OF 1^49. 



Thbbe is a certain order of men whom, during the 
aatomn months, it seems to be the general object 
of society to starve and rain ! This may appear a 
somewhat startling remark ; but, when I pomt to 
the members of the medical profession as the ob^ 
jects of this conspiracy, all will readily admit the 
tmth of the statement. At this season of the year, 
there is a general rush in quest of health by nearly 
the whole communily ; and were the object attainea, 
what would be the fete of the poor doctors ? From 
Queen Victoria to the way-side beggar, all are on 
Ihe toddle, in hopes of repairing their corporeal and 
mental frames, and thus reducmg the poor sons of 
iEiSculapius to their last shifts 

As implicated in this heartless combination, I left 
my home a few weeks ago, imd met by appoint- 
ment a fellow-HK)nspirator in the Rainbow Sotel, 
close to the Ayrshire Station, Glasgow. This cilr 
may justly be regarded as the focus from which all 
B^mand touristo can most conveniently emanate. 
Whether bound for Ihe North or West Highlands, 
they will here meet with fedlities not to be equalled 
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anywhere else. Steam, cd infinitum^ hj land and 
sea, is at tbeir service ; and, as these two elements 
are now pitched against each other in hostile strife, 
the charges are so moderate as to be easily met 
"by tourists of ahnost every description. At the 
Broomielaw, elegant slender steamers are at all 
times to be seen straggling and panting like grejr- 
hounds in the slips, as if eager to start with their 
freights to every point of the compass. Then knap- 
Mcka, cwpet-ligs, dressing-caaes, canteens, &c. 
&c., are displayed m such temptmg array at many 
of Ihe shops in the Trongate, Arcade, and nearly 
all the streets, that it is almost impossible to re- 
frain from casting off as lumber good old articles, 
once the pride of our hearts, and which have been 
our companions by mountain and flood for many a 
long interesting day, and equipping ourselves with 
corresponding articles of more modem and tastefrd 
quaUty and dimensions. 

As strangers in Glasgow are often much per^ 
plexed in finding suitable acoommodation, I may 
here mention that I have met with no place better 
adapted for travellers of moderate means than the 
said Eainbow, kept bv Mr Menzies. It is close to 
the south end of the Broomielaw Bridge, one of the 
finest in the kingdom, and consequently adjoining 
not only several of the railway stations, but the 
steam-lioat qua^s^ and is thus in a& central and 
convenient a position as can well be imagined. The 
accommodation is at once comfortable and genteel : 
first-rate cookery; civil, active waiters; and, though 
last not least, the charges are £ar from oppressive. 

After partaking of an excellent dinner, I found 
I had a few hours for looking about me in this im- 
mense city, now the second m point of population 
in the three kingdoms, and the most oandsome^ 
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with the single exception of Edinburgh. Though 
in former years well acquainted witn Glasgow, I 
was not fully aware of its present merits, as I am 
9ure aU who have been there of late will agree with 
me in asserting, that it has progressed wonderfully 
in eveiything generally attractive to strangers. Its 
public bmldmgs have multiplied astonishingly, and 
many of these are surpassingly elegant. The Ex- 
change Beading Eoom has for a number of years 
been much admired, and there seems to be no ob- 
jection to the free admission of respectably dressed 
visiters. Among other handsome edifices, large 
and splendid Normal Schools, ^ree and hondj attract 
the attention ; while the mushroom architecture of 
the Free (Siurch meets the eye in almost every 
direction. The aspect of these imposing and costly 
stmctures contrasts strikingly with the model 
churches of Culsalmond, for country parishes, and 
that of Dr Candlish, in the Lothian Koad, Edin- 
burgh, which was to be the neplus tdtra of expen- 
diture in towns, the plainness of the external struc- 
tures being incalculably compensated by the purity 
of doctrine poured forth within. Poor human na- 
ture, however, soon put an end to these fond and 
fanciful notions. Vanity and pride must be pam- 
pered, and take the lead even in the most pure and 
spiritual of our sects ; and thus Glasgow, like Edin- 
burgh, is largely indebted to her Free Church 
sealots for many of her gayest and most costly 
places of worship. 

While treating of these subjects, I must not 
allow -to pass unnoticed that magnificent triumphal 
aich, erected in honour of the late visit of her Ma- 
jesty, at the north or city end of the Broomielaw 
"oridge. Though only % temporary erection of 
wood, painted to represent granite, it is universally 
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admiiedy aad tiiere is a veiy general desiie that it 
may be permanently superseded by one of real 
stone. Its proportions are admirable ; and, as the 
bridge is pernaps the most spacious in me kingdom, 
the obstruction as to traffic, if felt at all, must only 
be to an inconsiderable extent. The situation is 
the best in Glasgow for a thing of the kind ; arid, 
when it is recollected that it was in passing through 
this fine massive, classic arch, the sun burst through 
all the celestial obstructions of the morning, and 
welcomed our beloved Sovereign into this centre 
of Scottish industry and wealth, the loyalty of 
thousands will glow with redoubled ardour. Let 
" esto perpetmy then, be the sentiment of every 
Glasgow merchant ; and if the work were set about, 
while the memory of the honour done them is still 
fresh, I am convinced there would be no lack, of 
funds. 

The Cathedral is allowed to be the finest and 
most entire in Scotland, and should be visited bv 
all strangers. It has been recently repaired, a^d, 
notwithstanding former disasters, stiU bids faur to 
brave for centuries the ravages of time. It adds a 
pleasing interest to this noble pile that its vene- 
rable pastor. Principal M^Farlane, was honoured 
with the arm of his Sovereign while engaged in 
pointing out to her its '4ong-drawn aisles and 
nretted vaults " — ^a reward justly due to one who, 
in the most trying and perilous times of our Church, 
unflinchingly preserved his consistency tiU the 
storm was bravely encountered and triumphantly 
weathered. 

In immediate juxtaposition to the High Church 
is the Cemetery, one of the first, if not the very 
first, of the kind attempted in Scotland ; and one 
which, as regards situation and general interest, 
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majr well l)e compared with the most saccessM of 
Hiem all. Here we foimd read^ admittance^ after 
entering our names in the jamtor's book. This 
bnrjing-ground contains many interesting me* 
mentoB of the mighty dead, among which thftt* of 
our great Beformer !l^ox is the most conspicnons, 
whose lofty statae seems superintending, as its 
giuffdian angel, that Church of Scotland which, 
under Heaven, owes its existence to his ardent 
' piety and indomitable energies. With what trans- 
porting emotions would he have been animated, 
could he have anticipated the entire success of his 
exertions in behalf of the Protestant schools and 
dimdies of his natiye land! And it may be 
added, with what grief and indignation would he 
have regarded their contemplated ruin by a nume- 
loud ana powerful body of her recreant children ! 



The Tartar, Captain Macdonald, sails from the 
Broomielaw for S&je every Tuesday morning, and 
from Portree for Glasgow every Friday morning. 
She is a strong good vessel, and her captain has 
l(»ig been a great favourite with £he public. As 
ahe doubles the Mull of Eintyre, where the frdl 
swell of the Atlantic proves generally too potent 
for the comfort of landsmen, manyprefer the Crinan 
Canal as far as Oban, where the Iwiar caUs on the 
forenoon of Wednesday. My friend and I pre- 
fened this latter plan — so we went on board the 
Pioneer at 6 a.m. on the 28th August. 
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Thouffh the Frith of Clyde is muTersally allowed 
to be & most ^raad aLd interesting of aU our 
estoarieSy yet, as it is so generally known, I shall 
not detain my readers with any description of its 
scenery. The weather was by no means favour* 
able. Thoufi:h not absolutely wet, it was thick 
and mum, and anything but ex^ilaiating. Ip 
passing tmrough the Eyles of Bute, however, it 
unproved so &r as to open up these straits in a 
very interesting manner. The entrance to Loch 
Biddan is decidedly the finest portion of this scene. 
Here the coast is ragged and precipitous, and the 
receding hills assume the character of mountidns. 
The son of an English divine has, for a conside- 
rable time, been located here with his fimiily, and 
a more complete contrast to the parsonages of 
merry Enghmd can scarcely be conceived. Be* 
mote from the busy world, he may here " hunt the 
roe, the hart, the doe," or whatever other ^ame he 
has a mind for, without much danger from Episco- 
pal superintendence. 

The mountainous district of Arran was much 
obscured on this occasion, which is always greatly 
to be lamented by tourists. The lower portion of 
the mountains only was discernible ; but we had 
a fine peep into the sequestered bay of Loch Banza, 
and, with the naked eye, could readily discern its 
venerable ruined castle, and en^en some of the ad- 
joining cottages. On enteriaig the Crinan Canal, 
we found there was to be considerable delay in 
waiting for the boat which conveys passengers 
from both extremities ; so, in con^any with two 
ladies and as many gentlemen, we resolved to walk 
to the nearest locks, about five miles off. 

Lochgilphead is greatly improved of late yeaA, 
and has now a neat and thriving appearance, Ixmg 
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much fiequented as a bathing-place b^ the ^ntrj 
of Glasgow. The Crinan Canal, from its antiquity^ 
has assumed veiy much the character of a statelj 
river, having its banks fringed with ha^l, birch, 
alder, and aU those shrubs and trees usually atten- 
dant upon our Scottish rivers ; and, were it not for 
the constant traffic, I am persuaded it would afford 
first-rate ^port to the angler. Much valuable 
ground has lately been redeemed from the marshes ; 
Ld, a3 the work is stiU in progress, some thousand^ 
of acres will soon be added to the amount. Oak- 
field is very beautiftdly situated on the banks of the 
canal, surrounded with well-grown and well-se- 
lected trees, among which, no doubt, the ^^ monarch 
of the wood " maintains his boasted sway. As 
rain now fell in good earnest, the ladies became 
very anxious to reach the locks, and were most pro- 
volungly tantalised by the conflicting statements of 
the peasantry as to the distance. After nearly an 
hou^s hard walking, we were told that we had 
farther to go than when we first inquired! At 
length, however, we reached a substantial inn, 
where there was comfortable shelter till the arrival 
of the boat, which came up at the canter, drawn 
by three horses, driven by two smartly-equipped 
postilions. 

The west end of the canal is particularly strik- 
ing. It is quite Highland, and I am persuaded 
that, were it not for the frequency of its beine 
visited, there are few places in Scotland that would 
be more a^ired. The Bay of Crinan, though 
often resorted to by Cockneys, is very far, indeed, 
fifom being a Coctney scene. It is landlocked by 
precipitous islands and headlands^ whose bare, 
weamer-beaten clifis cannot fail to limnress an ad- 
mirer of Nature with a lively idea of me sublime ; 
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more especially when be inflects that these a^ the 
embankments reared bj the Almighty to check the 
fary of the Atlantic* The situation of Dmitroon 
Castle has been much and iustly admired, and the 
present proprietor is landa^ly ierting hiW, in 
many respects, for the improvement of this intafest- 
ingdistnct. 

We were here transferred to that fine steamer, 
the Shandon, which, alternately with the Dolphin, 
navigates among the Western Islands. Though 
now m the Sound of Jura, we saw little of its ro^- 
bound shore, and nothing of its mountains. We 
passed many of the Hebrides almost without being 
aware of their presence, so dimly did they loom 
through the dense fog ; like the vision described 
in Job, though " before our face we could not dis- 
cern the form therecrf." This was a sad disappoint- 
ment to many, especially to those who had never 
been there before. It is an ill wind, however, that 
blows good to none ; for many were therel^ in- 
duced to have recourse to the tempting viands of 
the steward, who, in more propitious weaflier, 
would have treated them with disdain. Thus did 
we reach the unrivalled bay and town of Oban, 
where, in the course of tne evening, as other 
steamers and coaches arrived, the usual scramble 
for beds took place. 



Next morning, though not quite what could be 
wished, the wealiier was improved; so, after par- 
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takix^i of a traly Hi^hkad breakfiflt with an old 
imd^uch yalu^ filndTwe weie apprised of the 
Tartar's approach, aad w^re soon en route for Skye. 
The day brightened as it advanced, so that the 
Sound of Mm wbb seen to much advantage. To* 
h^jxa/ory is particularly interesting as seen from 
the bay, but a nearer approach by no means tends 
to heighten its charms^ It is well wooded, and its 
locky shores are adorned by some beaut^ cas- 
cades, as well as by the elegant mansion and plea^ 
sore grounds of Drumfin ; but the town itself is 
misembly iU-planned, and the inhabitants manifest 
a hearty contempt of all sanitary laws. It is sur« 
rounded by wretched hovels, and, though every- 
where there is a steep slope to the sea, yet filth oi 
every description stt^gnates at the very doors, so 
that' we regretted having left the Tartar, as it dis- 
sipated much of the enchantment which distance 
here lends to the sceae. 

On retiring firom Tobermoiy, a splendid view of 
Ben More in Mull was opened up to us by the ris- 
ing clouds. It ascends in two abrupt starts, as 
seen in this direction, and appeared to me a much 
finer mountain than I had ever previously given it 
credit for. The point of Ardnamurchan, witii its 
stately new lighthouse, and bold rocky coast, next 
attracted our attention. There is something par- 
ticularly savage in the aspect of this bare, barren 
headland, exposed to all the violence of the 4.tlantic 
billows ; and, to heighten the interest of the scene, 
a very large eagle descended from the impending 
diffe, and followed the vessel for about a mile, at- 
tracted, as we' surmised, b^ the scent of the fish, 
and other good things on deck. So near was he 
occasionally, that he might eaaly have been 
birought down with swan shot had we been so 
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pieparecL He ejed us askance with much signifi- 
cancj, as much as to say, " I'll come in if you'll 
come out." The deep sea salmon fisheiy, at the 
mouth of Loch Shid, seems in a veiy thnTing 
state firom the number of empty boxes that were 
here thrown out to be replenished* The entrance 
of many of these salt-water lochs is singularly 
inand and impressive, owine to the height and mg- 
^forms of L mou^itaiBsV which Ly J^- 
compassed* Of these, Loch Nevis and Loch Houm 
are particularly deserving of notice. This was the 
country where the standjurd of rebellion was first 
imfiirled in 1745, a measure which involved many 
of the oldest and best Highland families in misery 
and ruin. 

We were now, while the shades of evening were 
closing around us, in the Sound of Sleat, and our 
anchor was soon dropped for the night in the com- 
modious and beautifiil natural harbour of Isle Qron- 
say. This is the best wooded and most civilised 
portion of Skye. ArmadaleCastleisone of the hand- 
somest of wmch Scotland can boast. It is situated 
in the midst of extensive thriving woods, many of 
the trees heme of stately dimensions. The "Lord 
of the misty nills of Skye" makes this his con- 
stant residence; and, in so far as his meims permit, 
is most anxious to promote the well-being of the 
inhabitants; but it would require a princely for- 
tune indeed to remove them beyond that poverty 
which bears so hard on this, as well as on many, 
if not the whole of these islands. 

As we had to pass the night on board, and it 
was several hours from the usual time of going to 
rest, the male passengers had recourse to creature 
comforts of various kmds, and spent the interval in 
lively and amusing conversation. Perhi^s the fol^ 
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iowing anecdotes, then narrated, may interest my 
readers: — Some one speaking of uiedifficulty of get- • 
ting beds on the west coast at this season, a gentle- 
man said that he had never felt it more, tnan on the 
preceding evening. He had arrived at Oban very 
late, and was told at the hotels and lodging-houses 
that every bed was full. The night was wet and 
cold, and he did not relish the idea of spending it 
outside, so he resolved to try all the windows as he 
went along, in hopes of one or other of them being 
unsecured. After many fruitless attempts, he got ad- 
mission into what he found to be a snug little dining- 
room. So in he stepped, and, after shutting the 
window, wrapt himself in his plaid, and slept com- 
fortably on a sofa, till in the morning a servant 
girl came to clean out the room. " Bless me, sir! " 
she exclaimed, " how cam' ye here? Ye waur na 
here when we gaed to our bed! Does my maister 
ken o' your being here?" "It would be very 
strange, indeed," said he, " if he did riot. I came 
late, and did not like to give you trouble ; but I 
find the boat will soon be off — ^will you give him 
my compliments, and say, I was so much hurried 
that I could not see him before starting?" So 
saying, he put a couple of shillings into her hand, 
and was politely curtsied to the door. On another 
occasion, when a boat was arriving at Oban, 
crammed with passengers, one of them particularly 
intent on comfort, sprung actively ashore, and 
calling out, " Hurra ! for the first bed," ran in the 
direction of a strong gas-light, which he had ascer- 
tained was in firont of the Caledonian Hotel. He 
succeeded in getting the^r^^ bedy but it was just 
across the pier, in ten or twelve feet of water, from 
which he was not without difficulty extricated by 
some herring fishers, who happened to be stiU astir. 
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/Hurtjr 8q» 

At five o'clock A.u.y on Thorsdaj, SOth August^ 
we weighed anchor, and left Isle Chronsay. This 
sane alchoiage is kght opposite the entamce of 
Loda Honm, one of the grandest scenes in the 
West Highlands. The mainland all along this 
coastylnyemess-shiie, is remarkably nigged and in- 
terestingy and the dumnel being so strait; it is seen 
to great advanta^. Not having nndiessed, I was 
on board before five, and enjoyed the view on both 
sides exceedingly, onl^ hunenting that all my 
fellow-passengers were in the Land of Nod. The 
barracks of Bemera, though apparently deserted, 
add to the interest of the scene, as also the Church 
and Manse of Glenel^. Kyle Rhea is the nar- 
rowest part of the straits, and here there is a regu- 
lar ferry from Skve to the mainland, the distance 
not exceeding half-a-mile. At Kyle Akin there 
is another feny : and close to it, in Sk}re, several 
respectable-lookmg houses have been built, with a 
view to their being the commencement of a trading 
village. On the opposite shore, an English gentle- 
man possesses considerable property, and has his 
shootmg lodge dose to the water's edge. Purchas- 
ing of land by rich Englishmen has become very 
common throughout the Highlands, and cannot 
fail to bring much wealth as well as civilisation 
into a country which stands greatly in need of both. 
AU along this coast there is no receding of the sea J 
It is so steep and rocky that a few feet perpendi- 
cular is all the difference made by the tioe, so that 
vessels of heavy burden may tack close to either . 
shore. The tide, however, runs remarkably strong, 
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giving it the appearance of a rapid majestic river, 
and rendering missing stays in a breeze a very 
dangerous matter. 

On leaving this narrow channel, Scalpa, Baaza, 
Pabba, and various other islands, were opened to 
our view ; the two former wild and rocky, the lat- 
ter remarkably low, and apparently well cultivated. 
Pun-caan, in Kaaza, is the only hill of considerable 
height ; its abrupt sides and table-shaped summit 
are seen from arar, and distinguish this from all 
the neighbouring islands. It has, not long ago, 
become the property of a gentleman who has been 
the architect of his owii fortune, by means of that 
laudable persevering industry so characteristic of 
many of our countrymen. On this occasion, he, 
his wife, and son, were our fellow-passengers till 
we arrived at the village of Broadford, where my 
friend and I, with other two tourists, left the Tar- 
tar, with the view of visiting the Spar Cave of 
Strath Aird and Loch Corruisk. At Broadford, 
and all along during the morning, we were struck 
with the number of people, principally females, 
crowding into the vessel as often as opportunities 
occurred, and were informed that their object wa« 
to attend a Free Church sacrament at Snizort — 
a prodigious distance from their homes, but re- 
sorted to by hundreds far more remote. 

Arrived at the inn of Broadford, we felt well 
appetized for breakfast, and, along with the two 
above-mentioned gentlemen, ordered it forthwith. 
" Citiiis dictOy^ however — done ere bid — ^is far from 
being the order of the day in Skye. After much 
delay, and visiting the scene of action, the kitchen, 
I found that absolutely nothing was done! On 
expressing disappointment, the replv was, " Oh ! 
are ye in a hurry? we didna ken. — "Can we 

H 
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have herrings and eggs?" — "You can get plenty 
o' eggs, but we hae nae herrin's." — "Indeed I the 
boat which set us ashore was so full of them that 
we could scarcely find room for our feet." — " Weel, 
then, we'll see what can be done." Notwithstand- 
ing our utmost efforts, much time was lost before 
we could manage our point ; and, had we not lejit 
a hand ourselves, it seemed questionable whether 
breakfast would ever have made its appearance. 
The people, generally speaking, in this island have 
no idea of the value of time. Many of them, un- 
fortunately, having little to do themselves, conceive 
aU others similarly circumstanced, and their great 
object seems to be to spin out every little job that 
occurs. 

During breakfast, the weather, which had never 
been very promising, assumed a decidedly unfa- 
vourable aspect. The Skye mountains had at no 
period of the morning been visible ; but now thick 
mist gradually degenerated into thick rain, so that 
our prospects of enjoyment were gloomy indeed. 
While thus lamentmg what no human power can 
obviate, notice was brought that a conveyance had 
arrived from the truly polite and hospitable mi- 
nister of the parish, to conduct us to his residence 
five miles distant. His youngest son was our 
charioteer, and we were soon received with that 
hearty welcome for which our Scottish Highlands 
are so justly celebrated. AU this day there was 
no relenting in the elements, but the reverse ; for, 
as night approached, the rain increased. There 
was one comfort, however, we could not have been 
in better quarters. Topics of mutual interest were 
discussed with much zest till dinner was announced, 
the quality of which would have done credit to 
any manse in Scotland. 
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Early next morning, the weather still looked 
doubtful. We were assured, however, by our en- 
tertainer, that the day would be good; and his 
prediction was verified, for it turned out splendid. 
Our two Broadford mends arrived to breakfast, 
having also letters of introduction here ; and after 
a feast, which would have gratified the Court at 
Babnoral, we four visiters set off for Loch Slapin, 
in order to visit the Spar Cave. Our worthy host 
accompanied us to the boat, where we found five 
men readv for service under the direction of his 
son, to whose polite attention we were greatly in- 
debted. The rowing was by no means first-rate, 
but in time we reached the cave, which far sur- 
passed our expectations* It is so very different 
DTom Fin^^s, m Staffa, that a comparison cannot 
well be drawn. The latter ^s grand and solemn, 
but is seen, all at once, in the most satisfactory 
manner by the light of day. The former requires 
much time and the aid of artificial light. Besides 
ourselves and boatmen, we had several boys to 
assist us in holding candles in suitable positions, 
so that we saw the whole to the utmost advantage. 
The approach between lofty perpendicular rocks is 
very imposing ; but soon after we would have been 
in utter darkness had it not been for our candles. 
After advancing a considerable way, there are two 
steep ascents, with distinct landing-places to each, 
and then a descent into a deep pool of limpid water, 
which bars farther progress, though the cave ex- 
tends somewhat beyond it. 
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' I pretend not to give a particular description of 
this freak of Nature; suffice it to sajr, that we 
were all delighted. Everthing is on a large scale ; 
the width and height are such that there is no 
creeping and soiling of clothes, as is often the case 
in curiosities of this nature. The ascents and de- 
scents were much faciUtated hj a strong rope held 
above and below by the boatmen. There is a con- 
stant dripping of water from the roof^ but it is so 
pure and sparkling that it can scarcely be regarded 
as an annoyance. iTo doubt^ there are many plants 
dnd minerals on this coast interesting to men of 
science in these d^artments who have time at 
command. I was partieulady struck with one 
plant which grew from the crevices at the mouth 
of the cave. It consisted of bunches of very long 
broad leaves, and would hkve puzzled me greatly, 
had it not been for one of our new friends, a dis- 
tinguished botanist^ as well as mineralogist, who 
f>ionounced it to be a very uncommon species of 
em. 

On emergpg from this singular scene, the day . 
seemed particularly brilliant. The islands of Eigg 
and Bum were in front of us, the latter distin- 
guished by lof^ peaked mountains, while those on 
the mainland, Inverness-shire, were seen to great 
advantage. So clear was the atmosphere, that I 
am convinced I saw Ben Nevis, from the summit 
of which, many years ago, I had distinctly seen 
the Alps of Skye. Upon entering Loch Scavaig, 
these appeared in front of us in all their glory ; and 
certainly I never saw any mountains so ^sly, wHd, 
and sublime, as the Cuchullins, or Coohns, as they 
are generally termed. The Arran Peaks resemble 
them a good deal ; but in so far as granite is infe- 
rior to hypersthene in the power of resisting the 
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ravages of time and the elements, in the same pro- 
portion are the former surpassed by the Goolins in 
sharpness and singalarilj of outline. The Arran 
moxmtains are also said to be considerably less 
elevated. 

In approaching our landing place, we passed 
many desolate looking caves, in one of which the 
Pretender spent some dreary days while a price 
was set on nis head. Here much caution is re- 
quired, as sunk rocks are frequently discernible 
venr near the sur&ce, surrounded by water almost 
un&thomably deep. On our left;, rising abruptly 
from the sea, is Gkrsben, the nearest and most 
southerly of the range, which extends in a deep- 
ly serrated curved line around the head of Loch 
Oorruisk, terminating in Scuiivnan-Grillean at 
the northern extremity. On our right we had 
Scuir-nan-Stree, Blaven, and several others of 
nearly equal height.* On landing, we soon found 
ourselves, after a rocky scramble, on the margin of 
Loch Corndsk, without exception, the most terrific 
scene I ever witnessed. Here we all joined in a 
hearty repast, for which we were still indebted to 
our kind and provident hostess of the previous day. 
Not far off, we saw two gentlemen who had come 
from Sligachan for sketching and fishing, and they 
could not have found a spot more favourable for 
their respective pursuits. Some of us scrambled 
nearly to the upper end of the loch, two miles off, 
after which, and settling with our boatmen, my 



* In the frontispiece, Blaven, Scuir-nan-Stree, and the range 
called the ** red monntains/' on the east side of Glen Sligachan, 
are hidden hy the high rooks on the water's edse. Loch Cor- 
ruisk lies in die centre, immediately heyond the darkest shaded 
ledge of rocks. The distance from the boat party to Scmr-nan- 
GiUean, on the elLtreme right, is about ten miles. 
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friend and I set off for Sligachan^ while &e rest of 
theparty returned in the boat. 

From Loch Comiisk the ascent is very abrupt, 
over a spur of the Coolins, which we crossed opposite 
Lot-o'-Corry; and let any man visit that scene if 
he be really anxious to witness the sternest and 
most impressive that Scotland can boast. The 
rocks, which are completely naked, are very dark 
and metallic-looking, their surface being encrusted 
with crystals, which occasionaUy glance vividly in 
the rays of the sun; and there are huge blocks 
here and there, placed in the most singular posi- 
tions. From this dark den issues the stream that 
reaches the sea about a mile below the inn at 
Sligachan. The whole of this glen is magnificent ; 
but, there being next to no track, and night fast ap- 
proaching,- we had some difficulty in finding our 
way to the inn, where we arrived between nine and 
ten, considerably indebted to the moon. 



The last day of August was to us one of un- 
mingled satisfaction; the first of September one of 
grievous disappointment. On the former, we had 
seen the Spar Cave, with all its fairy-like tracery, 
Lochs Scavaig and Corruisk, and the " dark frown- 
ing glories" of the Cuchullins, in as great perfec- 
tion as they have ever been, or can be viewed. 
We had fix)m a great height descended into the 
abysses at the source of ulen Sligachan, skirting 
the base of Scuir-nan-Gillean, scanning its shivered 
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sides with a view of climbing its stately summit 
next day, onei of the main objects of our going to 
Skye. But, alas! 

** The best laid schemes o* mice and men 

Gang aft a'gley." 

The morning, though grey, still looked hopeftil, 
and all the mountain tops stood out sharp and 
clear in the horizon. I took an early walk in their 
direction to plan the best mode of ascent, and had 
fully satisfied myself that it was quite practicable, 
notwithstanding all that has been said and written 
to the contrary. Tradition says that the above 
mountain deri/es its name from several young men 
having lost their lives in a rash attempt to reach 
its summit. 

A party arrived from Portree before breakfast, 
whom we h^d the pleasure of meeting in the Tar- 
tar. They had been at the Storr and Quirang, and 
were going to the Spar Cave and Loch Corruisk. 
We all breakfasted together, and had much agree- 
able conversation as to our adventures in the island 
and our future intentions. One of our party was a 
London lady of great spirit and vivacity, who, in 
company with her husband and another gentleman, 
had climbed the Storr on the previous Thursday, 
encompassed with mist, and in a deluge of rain, and 
yet she seemed only more determined to brave 
every difficulty. The inn at Sligachan is one of 
the best in Skye; stiU we should have found it no 
easy matter to get breakfast in decent time, had it 
not been for the help of this lady's maid-servant. 
She tried every persuasive art to expedite the 
business, but failing, she set to work herself, and 
actually stupified the natives with her activity. 
They stared in mute amazement on observing one 
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girl do more work than any half-dozen mountain- 
eers, and seemed to regard her as some superna- 
tural being of the Brownie tribe, whom it was 
scarceljr canny to speak to, or even to look at. 

During this meal the clouds caught hold of the 
highest points of the Coolins, and gradually crept 
down their ravines, attended by ram, till we saw 
that our purpose was altogether hopeless. To as- 
cend almost any high mountain in mist, even 
though well known, is perplexing; but, in such cir- 
cumstances, to have attempted Scuir-nan-Gilles^ 
would have been absolute folly and madness, so 
with much chagrin we set off for Portree. I may 
here mention, that Sligachan is by far the best 
starting point either for climbing die Coolins, or 
visiting Loch Corruisk. I am persuaded that a 
persevering judicious pedestrian may leave the inn 
and stand on the highest peak, provided the weather 
be favourable, within three hours. The mountain 
above-mentioned is generally esteemed the highest; 
but I am much mistaken if there are not eight 
or, ten others in the immediate vicinity not two 
hundred feet lower, some of them nearly on the 
same level. Indeed Blaven, on the opposite side of 
Glen Slieachan, is by some reckoned tne highest of 
them all; so that, if Scuir-nan-Gillean, as is 
allowed by scientific men, be above 3200 feet in 
height, there are many of its neighbours above 
3000; and as they all start from the sea, sharp 
and rugged, stem and grim, it may readily be sup- 
posed they are well worthy of the tourist's atten- 
tion. Let him, however, beware of mist, for they 
are rarely entirely free from it, and be sure never to 
ascend unless he is certain of a safe retreat, as the 
latter is by much the more difficult. M'Culloch 
states that in five successive summers he made 
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seven attempts to see these mountains to advantage^ 
and only once gained his object ; so that, notwith- 
standing the above mishap, we considered ourselves 
fortunate in seeing them quite distinctly every day 
we were in the island, excepting the first. 

The road to Portree from Slieachan is good and 
free from tolls, as are all the others in this island. 
The Storr, with its very extraordinary prongs, ap- 
peared in view when we were about half-way. It 
IS six miles on the opposite side of Portree, and is 
justly regarded as one of the greatest curiosities in 
Skye. There are some neat villas near Portree, 
and the little town itself is beautifiilly situated. 
The bay resembles that at Tobermory. It is sur- 
rounded by steep, rocky, well-wooded hills, and is 
secure from every wind, as the island of Raasa de- 
fends it on the only side assailable by the sea. The 
inn is a very good one indeed, and the charges 
here as elsewhere reasonable enough, considering 
that a few months at this season are all they have 
to depend on for profitable custom. Though the 
mommg had been unpropitious, the latter part of 
the day was good, and the evening beautiftu. The 
fuU moon shining upon this very interesting bay 
showed it off to great advantage. There is here a 
neat church, a bank, a post-office, and a jail ; so 
that, though not containing above fifty houses, 
Portree may well be considered the capital of Skye. 
There is a good herring and sahnon fishery also, 
which, in their season, gives the place an animated 
appearance. 
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Next morning, the Sabbath, was very gloomy 
and wet ; and, as there happened to be no public 
worship in Portree, we were confined to the nouse 
till mid-day, when it faired, so that we resolved to 
walk seven miles to be present at the Free Church 
sacrament at Snizort. In defiance of the heavy 
rain, Portree seemed emptied of its inhabitants. 
Every kind of vehicle was in requisition, and 
many were on foot The country towards Snizort 
is heathy and uninteresting ; but the river there, 
being much swollen, and having a very rocky 
channel, was well worth seeing. The Free Churcn 
is neat enough, but the manse is one of the largest 
and finest I have seen. The place of meeting on 
this great occasion was an open heath, about a 
mile farther. on than the church, and near a large 
fir plantation. The assemblage was immense, 
surrounded by numberless carts, gigs, &c., and the 
horses cither running loose, or having two legs tied 
together. The tent was placed with its back to 
the wood, nearly surrounded by the strangest look- 
ing group we ever witnessed. The number pre- 
sent was estimated at about 7000; and, when it is 
considered that many had come from Lewis, Har- 
ris, Uist, and many other islands, as well as from 
the Mainland, it may readily be conceived that 
this was by no means above the mark. My mode 
of calculation was by comparing the space filled 
with the area of Tanneld at Edinburgh. The lat- 
ter is said to seat 4000 people, and it appeared to 
me that the crowd here would have crammed it at 
least twice. True, there were many reclining; 
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but, to compensate for this^ there was a much 
greater proportion of children here than at Tanfield 
— not to speak of the worshippera in the woody of 
whom there were of both sexes not a few. 

We regretted much being too late for the ser- 
mon by the talented Mr Rdderic M^Leod, who, I 
believe, is the only Free Church ordained minister 
in the island, and whose sway is despotic. He is 
much liked and respected, not only by his own 
people, but by the people and ministers of the 
Establishment. The whole of the service was in 
Gaelic, and it is questionable if there were one 
hundred present who could have been edified by 
any other language. We heard two tables served ; 
and, if power of lungs, and extravagant gesticula- 
tion constitute eloquence, there was no lack of it 
here. To do the people justice, it must be allowed 
they were all calm, and seemingly attentive. There 
was none of that agitation ana screaming which 
were too common in such meetings a few years 
ago. This, it seems, instead of being connived at 
by their ministers as formerly, has of late been 
^scouraged and suppressed, as it was bringing 
their religious assemblies into disrepute among the 
judicious and intelligent. The psalm-singing, to 
my taste, was most solemn and impressive. At 
the end of each line, after the precentor finished, 
the notes were prolonged by tiie remotest skirts of 
the multitude in a manner that appeared to me 
most appropriate to Divine worship. I never 
heard old Coleshill warbled so sweetly. Oh ! how 
unlike the flippant new-fangled airs so much in 
vogue in most of our churches ! 

'* Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickled ears nae heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Kae uniflon ha'e they wi' our Crater's praist." 
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In the evening, we went to hear English service 
in the church, the officiating clergyman being the 
first whom we lieard at the tables. The xM>ngre- 
gation did not exceed forty-five, including the 
minister. He was animated in the extreme, and 
had a noble text ; but we agreed in thinking him 
more edifying in Ocielic. Though the Queen was 
now in tne Highlands, no allusion was made in 
prayer either to her or her Court. Would this 
silence have been observed had she attended divine 
worship in the Free Church ? As a patroness of 
an Eraatian Church, they should surely have con- 
sidered her the more in need of their prayers. 

It is singular that any intelligent people should 
regard it as an argument in &vour of the Free 
Church, that it has so many adherents in the North 
and West Highlands. As well iliay it be urged in 
favour of the Romish Church, lliat the priests 
carry the people along with them in the south and 
west of Ireland. They are alike ignorant, and in- 
capable of conviction, and are thus mere tools for 
Eromoting any object their spiritual guides may 
ave in view. Gaelic having only of late years been 
a printed language, and being differently spoken in 
every different district, it must of necessity be a 
very imperfect means of instructing those who are 
acquainted with no other. Johnson describes it as 
" the barbarous language of a barbarous people, who 
conceive grossly, and are content to be as grossly 
imderstood ; " and in this sentiment I entirely agree 
with regard to all those who can converse in no other 
tongue. 

When we returned at night to Portree, I express- 
ed surprised^ to the company in the inn that several 
of the elders assisting at the tables wore red and 
striped worsted night-caps, even the precentor 
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wearing one of the former flaming complexion. A 
gentleman^ particalaxly conversant with everything 
connected with the Highlands, assured me that 
this was no mark of disrespect, but a badge of dis- 
tinction ; that none wore these articles but such as 
had great spiritual attainments, and that the j wore 
red, striped, or blue head gear, according to their 
various gradations in sanctity. I thanked him for 
his information, as, had it not been for his civility 
and superior light, I might have done " the men 
great injustice b^ regardmg that as a mark of slo^ 
venliness in which they chiefly gloried, though I 
confess their taste still seems to me not a little 
questionable. At all events, as " the men " have 
assumed the caifdinaFs hatj it seems but fair that 
their omnipotent and infallible spiritual guide 
should be decorated with 9^ papal crown. 



Having resolved to visit Quirang, in the north- 
west comer of the island, and to go by sea, we 
secured the services of two active able-bodied sailors 
on the Saturday evening. Early on Monday, we 
left Portree, in an excellent boat, but too heavy for> 
rowing, and, as there was little or no wind, this 
proved a serious obstacle to our progress. It is 
about twenty miles to Stenchol, the nearest land- 
ing-place to Quirang. If there had been a breeze 
from any quarter, we counted on. being only a few 
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hours at sea. There was scarcely a breath of wind, 
however, and, as the heat was intense, we made pro- 
vokingly little way. 

About four or five miles from Portree, we landed 
to see a cave celebrated for having lodeed the Pre- 
tender and several of his devoted followers for a 
considerable time. It is almost inaccessible by 
land; and, from its external appearance, no one 
could conceive its interior so capacious as it is. Had 
we not previously visited the Spar Cave, this one 
would have made a much stronger impression. It 
is wide, high-roofed, and extends a long way back, 
so that I should think fifty people might find in it 
tolerable accommodation, especially if the gibbet 
was the alternative. It seemed quite dark upon 
entering, but gradually we could explore all its re- 
cesses, and ascertain that, like the Spar Cave, it 
was much encrusted with beautiful stalactites. 

After toiling at their oars a couple of miles far- 
ther, we asked the men to put us ashore opposite 
the Storr, which we were anxious to ascend, while 
they proceeded onwards. The ascent for five or 
six hundred feet from the water's edge was very 
steep and toilsome, as the sun was unclouded, and 
it was near mid-day. After surmounting this dif- 
ficulty, and finding the Storr was still several miles 
off, my companion preferred " the way of the plain," 
proceeding northward, just above the high ridge 
overlooking the sea. Being determined to explore 
the recesses of the above most fantastic mountain, 
I toiled on through bogs and by the side of a lake, 
till I came to the last ascent. About half way up 
I got among the prongs, whose appearance amused 
us so much when approaching Portree. Some of 
these are perpendicular, others oblique, and they 
must be several hundred feet in height. Opposite 
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them, in the mountain-side, from which they seem 
to have been detached by some convulsion of Na- 
ture, are corresponding ravines of a truly terrific 
appearance, ^ter surveying them, I looked back 
towards Portree, and witnessed a scene which for 
subliniity and singularity I shall never forget. The 
atmosphere was remarkably clear, so that the wild 
towenng cliffs of the Coolins were seen through 
the fangs of the Storr, while the extreme back- 
ground was filled up by the serrated ridges of the 
Grlenelg and Loch Houm Mountains, and others in 
that direction. 

My work, however, was here only about half fi- 
nished. In ascending the upper part of the Storr, 
my progress was frequently mtercepted by the ra- 
vines above mentioned, which, being sheer preci- 
pices, and composed of a very crumbly am;^daloidal 
rock, must in thick mist expose the climber to im- 
minent danger. On the summit there is a large 
mound of turf, and the walls of a cottage, raised 
by the sappers and miners when engaged in their 
scientific pursuits. The view from this was truly 
magnificent, comprehending, besides the whole of 
Skye, the mountain scenery of Sutherland, Ross, 
Inverness, and Argyle Shires, with^ many of the 
Hebrides. My old enemy Ben Wyvis, some sixty 
or seventy miles due /east, was distinctly visible, 
and scanned with much interest, as there, last sea- 
son, along with two friends, owing to our being be- 
nimted, we had nearly climbed our last. 

Descending in a sloping direction towards the 
sea, I rejoined my friend, who, after losing sight ot 
me for about five hours, had become somewhat un- 
easy, as a broken or even a sprained limb in such 
a solitude would have been attended with serious 
consequences. We found our boatmen waiting for 
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US in a very remarkable creek, oyerhimg by rocks, 
whose shadows shone conspicuous in the deep, green, 
unruffled sea. After labouring long at the oar, a 
slight breeze haying sprung up, our sails were 
hoisted, but what little wind there was being right 
a-head, we made yery little progress ; so thaft, see- 
ing it would be long after midnight before we could 
expect to reach Stenchol, we agreed to go ashore 
and make the best of our way by land, allowing the 
men to return to Portree. 

All this was yery discouraging; still we had 
seen a magnificent rocky coast, with its natural 
arches, cayes, and buttresses ; and, in particular, a 
splendid water&ll into the sea, of perhaps two hun* 
dred feet peri)endicukr. After a scrambling walk 
of about a mile, we came to some cottages, where 
we were, supplied With excellent milk, and soon 
foimd a roaa lately made from the fands of the 
Destitution Society. This proyed to us a mighty 
boon, as it had become dark, and the natural face 
of the country is of a yery rough and imperyious 
description. At length we reached what is called 
the Iim of Stenchol, to us a most welcome sight, 
though I question if there be another like it in Scot- 
land. Luckily, we were the only guests, so we 
had all the accommodation at our disposal, and aU 
the attendance of the inmates, and most anxious 
they were to please us. The peats, howeyer, being 
wet, and the epidemic slackness particularly preya-* 
lent, if we had not bestirred ourselyes, we should 
haye been iU off indeed, especially as our principal 
waiter could not speak one word of English. 
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Next morning was fine, but foggy. Having an 
introductory letter to the guoad sacra minister, 
about a mile distant, we called on him, just as he and 
a chance guest of the preceding evening (who, luckily 
for himself as weU £is us, had mistaken the manse for 
the inn) were beginning breakfast. After they had 
finished, we all set off for Quirang, about three miles 
distant, under the guidance of an old Waterloo man, 
who had served twenty years in the 42d regiment, 
during the most eventral period of the war. As we 
asoended the heights of Quirang, the heat was most 
(q>pressive, particularly to the minister, who, not 
bemg in first-rate condition, earnestly ai^d pathe- 
tically urged us " not to make a toil of a pleasure." 
On i«aching the singular scene, we were much gra- 
tified. In some respects it much resembles the 
Storr, but differs in that there is here, among the 
lofty spire-like cliffs, about an acre of level ground 
covered with beautiftd soft grass. This on one side 
is bounded by the mountain, on the other three by 
those insulated prongs, whose summits never were, 
nor can be, reached by mortal man without artifi- 
cial means. The whole scene much resembles the 
gigantic ruins of some mighty cathedral, such as 
nught be the subject of a dream. Around these 
pews, on this occasion, floated thick, fleecy, white 
clouds, and between them the blue sea occasionally 
made its appearance, rendering the scene still more 
attractive and fantastic. It seems to be generally 
allo>wed, that this must at one time have been the 
crater of a volcano, and it would be difficult to ac- 
count for the aspect of the rocks in any other way. 

I 
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The whole of this mountain range, from the Stoir 
to Quirang, is composed of the same species of rock, 
and assumes in various places corresponding sin- 
gularity of appearance, but nowhere nearly to the 
same extent. The Storr is by much the hi^iest 
point, Quirang being the next highest. 

We descended on the opposite side to that by 
which we had reached this strange , scene. Our 
guide took us to one of the mo^ copious and de^ 
lightful springs we ever saw, close to the road lead- 
ing to Uig; and here we parted from him and the 
minister, having to proceed to Portree on foot, by 
Uig and Snizort, a distance of twenty-five miles. 
For six or seven miles there is a black heathy conar- 
try, extending to the sea on the opposite side of the 
island. The bay of Uig is very beautiful. It is 
embosomed in steep, but not very rocky hills, and 
contains many cottages with considerable patches 
of com. There is here a cascade well worthy of 
attention, aUo a place of worship, and a burying^ 
ground, sadly overgrown with nettles — ^no uncom- 
mon sight in Scotland, but which in England would 
be reprobated as shamefully neglectful, and dis- 
respectful to the dead. It is high time we were 
taking a leaf out of our neighbours' book in this 
respect ; and surely, when around Edinburgh and 
Glasgow there are seen such interesting places of 
interment, the provinces will at least in some degree 
approve and imitate. 

On emerging from the high ground about Uig, 
ti^e splendid Coolins again became visible. The 
evening was fine, and we greatly admired the situ- 
ation of the Manse of Snizort, where, having an 
introduction, we were hospitably received. Here, 
however, we could not tarry. The minister gave 
us a Highland convoy of about two miles, and we 
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went OB our way rejoicing. We came up again 
with the gentleman who accompanied lis to Qui- 
rang; who, though of considerable standing in the 
navy, and the scion of a noble English family, felt 
pleasure in roughing it on foot among these High- 
landfastnesses — ^an examplenot frequently imitated 
by men of high rank and fashion. He drove before 
him a small ricketty Shetland pony, with a mere 
trifle of luggage, and entered Portree without coat 
or waistcoat, these being on such a day regarded by 
us all as superfluous incumbrances. 

On the night of the 4th September, the scramble 
fcMrbeds in Portree was almostunprecedented. Hav- 
ing secured ours, however, before leaving it the pre- 
.tious day, we were not incommoded. Late in the 
evening, s^ coach-and-four arrived full of ladies, but 
how or where they were lodged we could not con- 
jeeture, as every corner was occupied long before 
their arrival ; very probably they were mdebted 
for night-quarters to the vehicle in which they had 
traveUed. This I know, that some half-dozen gen- 
tlemen were glad to wrap themselves up in their 
cloaks and plaids, and squat for the night on the 
floor of the sitting-room ; there being no alternative, 
tbey wisely submitted with a good grace. 

As the Marquis of Stafford steamer from Stor- 
noway was to call here next morning, we resolved 
to avail ourselves of her as far as Oban, much re- 
gretting that our time would not permit us to re- 
turn by one or other of the splendid routes through 
the glens to Fort-Augustus, or Fort-William. But 
what we most of all regretted was our not having 
a couple of days to revisit the Coolins, as the 
weather was still very favourable for their ascent. 
Upon the whole, however, considering the general 
character of the Skye climate, we thought ourselves 
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yerjr lucky in having so much fine dear weather. 
It would have required a few days more to have 
gone to Dunvegan, Talisker, and Bracadale ; and 
if tourists have time enough to a<5complish this, 
along with what we had seen, they may be said to 
have made a very complete survey of the island; 
for the Sleat district is far from being particularly 
interesting, -excepting that part of it seen from the 
Sotmd. The Spar CSive, Loch Corruisk, Glen Sli- 
gachan, the Storr, and Quirang, are the main ob- 
iects worthy of attention ; and if I were to particu- 
larize which of all these interested us the most, I 
would decidedly say Loch Corruisk. It is the most 
sequestered and inaccessible of all Scottish lochs. 
Dark, deep, and desolate, it reflects the lofty Coo- 
lins from their highest pinnacles down tp the very 
water's edge. In this pellucid mirror, " auld Na- 
toe's stodiest bairns'^ may survey their dingy 
charms from head to foot. But in storm and tem- 
pest, when foaming cataracts dash from the pre- 
cipices, when ihe forked lightning darts from the 
splintered crevices, and a thousand echoes rever- 
berate the crash of the thunder, what imagination 
can conceive a more tremendous scene? The power- 
ftd pencils of Turner and Horatio •M^Cullocn have 
indeed been splendidly employed in the delinea- 
tion ; but as they could not be actually present in 
the elemental strife, many features of it must have 
been omitted or misrepresented. In crossing over 
from the head of the loch to the source of the Sli- 
gachan, the tourist may safelv assert that he has 
witnessed a scene unrivalled m her Majesty's do- 
minions. I am familiar with the scenery of Glen- 
coe and Arran, but, greatly though I admire it, I 
must very decidedly give the palm to what I have 
been attempting to describe. Let no tourist there- 
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fore omit this district of the island ; but let him be 
sure to start early, and to attempt climbing none of 
the mountains excepting in clear weather, as the 
distances are most deceptive, and the mountains 
of a character not to be trifled with. M'Culloch 
and others have stated tt^at many of them have not 
and cannot be climbed ; and, very probably when 
M^Culloch wrote his tour, no one excepting shep- 
herds had ever been among them ; but I have the 
best authority (the ministers of Strath and Portree) 
for asserting, that an active, cautious, persevering 
pedestrian, may, without imminent danger, reach 
all the highest points of the Coolins. 

These mountains are said to be frequented by 
red deer ; of this, however, we had no ocular proof, 
but we saw a few ptarmigan in passing over the 
ridge between Locn Corruisk and Lot-o'-Corry. 
Game does not seem to abound in Skye, as we saw 
no grouse, dead or alive^ all the time we were there, 
though we passed over much very likely ground. 
Goats are to be seen in many places. When 
climbing the Storr, several rather large stones came 
bounding past me, which, at first, I thought might 
have been wantonly thrown over the precipice by 
some one who had got the start of me. Upon in- 
vestigation, I saw tney had been dislodged bv a 
couple of most grotesque-looking goats, which had 
found their way to a ledge of rock that seemed in- 
accessible to any animal without wings. We 
were shown two eagles' nests ; one on Scuir-nan- 
Stree, the other among the cliffi at Quirang. Of 
the latter we had a pretty accurate view ; it was 
secured from rain by a projecting brow of the rock ; 
and what we remarked m both was, that there 
seemed to be water trickling from the crevices 
close to the nests, which is perhaps indispensable 
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during incubation. It will be a great pitj if these 
noble birds should be extirpated from our land, 
as has been the case with the capercailzie. Th^ 
haunts for hatching their young are indeed inac* 
cessible, but there are so many sportsmen now in- 
tent on signalising themselves by brinffine down 
an ea^le, and rffle-shooting has attamed such 
perfection, that their extirpation is by no means 
unlikely. 

The rivers and lakes are not large, but I have 
no doubt of their affording excellent sport to the 
angler, as there seem to be very few so occupied; 
At Broadford, Sligachan, Portree, Snizort, and 
Stenchol, there were streams that looked most in- 
viting ; and, as there is ready access from the sea, 
red trout and salmon must be abundant Hie 
river which flows from Loch Corruisk has a very 
short course, certainly not above three hundred 
yards, but it has every appearance of abounding 
with fish, and the loch is said to be full of salmon 
and trout of the finest quality ; whoever goes there, 
however, from Sligachan, the nearest inn, if he has 
to carry his own fish, will soon find he has caught 
enough. 

The inhabitants of this island, in so far as we 
saw, are inoffensive and civil, not given to quarrel- 
ling nor drinking ; and though there are evidently 
a great many of them oppressed with poverty^, I 
do not think we met with a beggar all the time 
we were there; so that greediness is not one of 
their besetting sins. Between Stenchol and Uig 
we saw many women spinning on the distaff while 
walking along the road — ^a pretty good proof of 
their being industriously disposed. The want of 
English OD their part, and of Gtielic on ours, pro- 
vented the intercourse of speech, but they always 
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looked good-natured, and anxious to oblige. Owing 
to the soil and climate, agriculture makes but little 
pix^ress. The rearing of black cattle and horses 
IS their chief dependence. Among the rocks we 
observed miserable patches of potatoes and oats, 
fiome of which were not above four or five yards 
square ; and as the potatoes were diseased and the 
oats would never ripen, it may readily be conceived 
they had bad prospects for the winter. The High- 
land Destitution Society has given a good deal of 
encouragement in road-making, and at Uig we 
w^e privileged by being admitted to a committee 
iDom, where wool was given out for stocking- 
making and other purposes. The enta-ance to this 
most primitive emporium of fashion was through a 
byre. It was full of women, young and old, who 
were receiving wool from a shopkeeper in Portree, 
aad money for the stockings they had wrought 
Though mid-day, this busy scene was lighted with 
oandles, and exhibited altogether such a saleroom 
as none of us had ever before witnessed. Lord 
McDonald has been much blamed for his beha- 
viour to the inhabitants of North Uist, but if they 
who blame him reflect on the extreme poverty of 
the people, and the enormous expense to which his 
Lordship has been exposed by supporting them, 
while, in many Instances, he receives not a shilling 
of rent, fault-finders may see cause to alter their 
opinion. Like the Irish, the Highlanders are in- 
dolent and inactive at home, but in almost all 
cafles are industrious and excellent workers abroad. 
Emigration, therefore, seems the only effectual 
vemeay for the evil ; and, in such an emergency, 
there is much to reconcile them to the prospect, 
provided whole families remove from the same dis- 
trict, and are not separated beyond seas. 
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Before taking leave of Skye, it is but fiEdr to 
allude to one circumstance, which ought ever to be 
remembered in honour of its population. We hare 
had occasion repeatedly to allude to Prince Charles 
Edward, or the Pretender, as we have ventured to 
designate him. Whether they were right in fa- 
vouring the claims of one whose family had been 
proscribed by the simultaneous voice of Britain, 
on account of their cruelty, treachery, and bigotted 
attachment to the Pope, is a question wmch I 
mean not now to discuss ; but, after having com- 
mitted himself to their protection, their disinte- 
rested fidelity in shielding him from violence can- 
not sufficiently be admir^. Skye was the place 
where he principally skulked after the fatal battle 
of Culloden. A reward of £30,000 was put on 
his head, and, though very many, even of the 
poorest of the people, knew of his haunts, not one 
of them, so far as known, ever harboured an idea 
of betraying him I Very probably they knew 
little of the merits of the case ; or, as a national 
bard has beautifully pleaded their cause — 

" 'Tis true that our i^eason forbad us, 
But tenderness carried the day/' 

However this may be, their views of the matter 
were strikingly in unison with the best feelings of 
our nature, and will be warmly responded to by 
every generous heart. 

If any would satisfy themselves as to the deme- 
rits of the Stewarts, let them read Maeaulay's his- 
tory of James II., and they will no longer doubt 
of his doom and that of his family being a just 
one. I will not, by any means^ subscribe to the 
clever, sarcastic, couplet of the poet — 

" An idiot race, to honour lost, 
Who knew them best despised them most." 
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But this I maintain, that, having committed them- 
Belves implicitly to the dictation of the Jesnits, 
thw were utterly unfit for protecting the liberties 
and promoting the honour and welfare of this great 
nation. 



In returning to Oban, a striking instance oc 
curred of the uncertainty of human life. Near 
Armadale, Lord McDonald came alongside with 
some friends, by whom we were informed of the 
sudden death oi Captain Beatson, E.N., at Arma- 
dale Castle. This gentleman had been our fellow- 
passenger to Skye, when he seemed in excellent 
nealth and spirits, and a finer-looking man could 
scarcely be seen. On account of this mournful 
event, our flag was hoisted half-mast high for the 
whole of that day. 

Excepting that we lay to for goods and pas- 
sengers at the isknd of Eigg, there was nothing 
to distinguish our return from our progress north- 
ward. This island, though less, is better cultivated 
than its neighbour, Eum, and about equally popu- 
lous ; the latter, however, has greatly the advan- 
ta^ in the picturesque outline of its mountains. 
The whole of Rum is, I believe, the property of 
Lord Salisbury, whose yacht, as well as that of 
our fellow passenger, Campbell of Jura, and seve- 
ral others, came repeatedly very near our course. 
Cove seems a place of some note in Bum, as the 
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flash tenn Rum Gave, in juxtaposition in our maps^ 
amused us not a little. 

Near this we bid adieu to the noble CoolinSy I 
should be sony to think for the last time. Now 
that the Caledonian Curling Club is making suck 
a splendid figure, its spirited Secretary might en- 
gage in a worse speculation than establishing a 
manufactory at Loeh Scavaig for famishing the 
heroes of the broom with their implements of war. 
Hypersthene is so renowned for hardness, closeness 
of texture, and specific gravity, that there can be 
no doubt of its capabilities ; the only fear is, that 
if it does not belie its name, the weapons may last 
for ever, and thus injure the stone-market. Jok- 
ing apart, might not some wind-bound vessels lay 
in a store of good sound blocks, and establidi a 
curling-stone mart at the Broomielaw? 

The approach to Oban on this occasion was par- 
ticularly interesting. The weather being brilliant, 
the mountain scenery appeared to the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. Ben Cruachan, straight in front, 
knade a most conspicuous figure, not having its 
base screened by mferior mountains, as was the 
case with Ben Nevis and those of Glencoe, T© 
view Ben Nevis to advantage, it must be ap- 
proached by the canal, or the glens north of Cor- 
pach. There is no screen on that side, so that the 
impression made on a mountain-fancier is not 
easily eradicated. Often though I had been at 
Oban, I never saw it look so well as this evaiin^ 
As the sun was near setting, every person pos- 
sessed of taste for such scenery repaired to the httle 
rugged hills behind the town, and I am sure none 
who were there on the evening of the 5th Septem- 
ber will forget the glorious scene. Along with 
many others, I went to the flag-staff. The mi* 
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donded sun was just sinking behind Mull, and an 
extensive distinct view of this and many other 
islands, as well as of numberless mountains on the 
mainland, with a vast extent of sea, was the rich 
reward of our very trifling exertion. The sky 
was tineed with blue, .ereen, red, and yellow, 
■blended together in the most dncMvl «id b^utifiii 
manner imaginable, insomuch, that some well ac- 

Juainted with the Continent declared that no 
talian nor Grecian sky could surpass it : and yet« 
«t»Dge to rekte, thei^ were some of o^ friend^ 
who prefetied reading old newspapers in the hotel I 



There ai« two early coaches during sumtner from 
Oban, one running to Inveramen at the head of 
Loch Lomond, the other to Inverary, both enabling 
passengers to reach Glasgow at night. As it was 
my intention to climb Ben Cruachan, I took my 
place by the earliest, while my friend preferred 
going by Inverary, not having been there before ; 
fio here we separated. The morning was beautiful, 
though thick, dry, fleecy clouds hovered all around, 
occasionally obscuring the mountains. There were 
plenty of passengers, chiefly young sportsmen and 
tourists; and at Taynuilt we found a first-rate 
breakfast ready to be devoured. On approaching 
Ben Cruachan, it was at times so beclouded, that I 
all but despaired of fulfilling my intention. It 
toony however, became almost quite clear, so that, 
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on coming to the Bridge of Awe, I left directions 
with the guard as to mj little luggage^ and soon 
after began the ascent. 

I may here mention that this is by far the best 
side for cUmbing the mountain, and that, in goine 
from Oban, the tourist should not leave the road 
tiU he has passed the first ravine after crossing the 
river. He may then proceed in a direct line to 
what seems the highest point. The ascent may be 
divided into three distinct portions of nearly equal 
height. The first is very steep ; the second much 
longer, but not nearly so steep ; the third almost 
totally divested of vegetation, and, towards the 
summit, the steepest of aU. 

This last division consists entirely of huge masses 
of granite, and, as the smaller blocks are loosely 
huddled together, much caution is required, lest a 
broken limb should prove the consequence, of tiieir 
beinff disturbed. As I saw the clouds were gra- 
duaUhr risinsr from the valleys and lakes, and con- 
jecJed thev might soon ie moie familiar than 
was agreeable, I availed myself of the short time I 
had to plan my descent towards Dalmally ; and it 
was well I did so, as in a quarter of an nour after 
reaching one of the summits, I was quite enveloped 
in the thickest mist ; so very dense was it, that J 
could not see above forty yards in any direction ! 

This was a grievous disappointment, but it might 
have been much worse. The appearance of the 
mountains over the clouds, while tnere was a clear 
sky above, was most singular. I saw the Qlencoe 
mountains, and beyond them Ben Nevis, quite dis- 
tinctly, as also all those in Appin, Morven, and 
Mull, and in several of the other islands. The 
mouths of many of the salt water lakes were also 
quite visible, while the upper and most interesting 
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portion of Loch Etive seemed close beneath me, and 
looked very beautiful. Towards Bannoch, Strath 
Tay, and Ben Lomond, scarcely anything could be 
seen, though, wherever {here was .a high mountain, 
the dense white fog was thrust up into the blue sky. 
Ben Cruachan has, as far as I could discern 
through the mist, three distinct tops. The first I 
came to was that seen &om the road at the foot of 
the mountain, and is not the highest. I found on 
it several small cairns, and it was from it I planned 
my descent. The next I went to is the highest, 
and is very sharp, with one cairn about ten feet 
high, built of large stones, which must have been 
quarried, as there were none around capable of being 
lifted. Just before reaching this, the fog became 
extremely dense, so that, after waiting impatiently 
for more than an hour, I lay <}own to rest, and 
slept soundly for nearly two. On awakening, I 
found matters as bad a^ ever. All this, however, 
had been anticipated, and, as the day was far ad- 
vanced, I resolved to descend. There are some 
dreadful precipices on the N.E. side of the moun- 
tain; but, having plenty of time, I steered my 
course among them very warily, till I got from 
beneath the clouds into as clear a sunshine as could 
be seen. Being still at a great elevation, nearly 
3000 feet, the view was splendid, particularly of 
Loch Awe ; and of the corry into which I was de- 
scending, without exception the finest I ever be- 
held. Like many of our highest mountains, such 
as Ben Wyvis, Ben Aulder, &c., Cruachan is hol- 
lowed out, the upper ridge being semicircular, and 
the concave side very precipitous. This is strik- 
ingly exemplified here; and if I were ascending 
again, I would keep the serrated ridge the whole 
way till within a few miles of Dalmaily, where it 
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tenninates ; or else reverse the process, if pxooeed-^ 
ins from that to Taynuilt. 

I was by no means sorry, however, that my 
course was different on this <^^ion. l^he sttea^ 
by the side of wliich I descended, is called Eas- 
iS&Hy or cataract of the mountain, and is said to 
have been a favourite haunt of Rob Roy. Its 
course is very rugged, containing many fine cas- 
cades, which, on approaching Loch Awe, are beau- 
tifully wooded with oak,lnountain-ash, birch, &c 
This stream falls into the Loch near the seventh 
milestone from Dalmally, and these seven milea 
may be said to exhibit as fine scenery as Scotland 
can boast. Among other interesting objects, the 
well-wooded islands of Loch Awe and Castle of 
Ejlchum particularly arrest the attention. Unlike 
most of our Scotch ruins, such as all those in the 
Sound of Mull, this seems really to have be^i a 
fine building, and may be ranked with the castles of 
Dunstafihage, Doune, Bothwell, and Garlaverock. 
The situations of all these are good, but that of 
Kilchum is unrivalled in Scotland, and probably 
not surpassed anywhere. The whole of this part 
of Glenorchy, indeed, has been justly celebrated fcwr 
its romantic beauty. The site of the church and 
manse is as fine as can well be imagined ; but the 
sight of the veiy comfortable inn was to me the 
most welcome of all, as it was now fully ten hours 
since I left the coach at the Bridge of Awe ; and, 
heartjr though my breakfast had been, I felt. that 
additional refreshment was by no means supers 
fluous. Here, as almost everywhere, I met with 
some very agreeable young Englishmen, who 
seemed delighted with Scotland, and declared they 
would spread such a report of its charms in tlie 
South, as would increase the swarms of visit^xr 
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next season; so let our masons and carpenters see 
that their tools are in order. 



€Dttlfill Sfl^. 

The morning after climbing Ben Gruachan, was 
one of the loveliest that ever dawned, there not be- 
ing a speck of mist on the hills, nor a cloud to be 
seen. To be on* the top of Cruachan on such a 
day would be the greatest gratification of the kind 
in Scotland, as no mountain in it commands such 
a varied and extensive prospect of mountains, lakes, 
islands, and ocean. Let no tourist, therefore, who 
has an entire fine day at his disposal, and who has 
the free use of his umbs, visit Taynuilt or Dal- 
I mally without climbing Cruachan. It is the high- 

est fliountain in Argyleshire, starts from the sea, 
and is supposed to have a more extensive base than 
ainr other m the kingdom, excepting, perhaps, Ben 

The Oban coach arriving at Dalmally about nine 
A.M., I travelled by it to Inveramen. The whole 
of this route is quite Highland, and very interesting. 
The road for a considerable way is so steep that most 
of tiie passengers walked. We passed along the 
base of Ben Loy , perhaps the second highest moun- 
tain in Argyleshire; and if I had been aware of its 
being quite in the line of Tyndrum, the first stage, 
I would most certainly have been off on foot by six ^ 
o'clock, and been on the top of it before breakfast- * 
ing at said ijm. This might easily have been ac- 
I complished before the arrival of the coach, and on 
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such a day it would have been a rich treat indeed* 
It is a sharp, clean^ steep, but easily climbed moun" 
tain, and tne view from it cannot be much inferior 
to that from Cruachan. 

The inns of Tyndrum and T.aynuilt have bee© 
mightily improved since I first knew them. Of 
the former, M'CulIoch mentions its '^ unspeakable 
badness and dirt ; " and the latter he characterises 
as a " vile pot-house.". I make no doubt of his 
then being qxiite correct, though both are very dif- 
ferent notv, especially Tyndrum. When the Doc- 
tor wrote they were visited by few but drovers, ex- 
cisemen, an< worn-out pedestrians, who are glad 
to repose their limbs under cover of any descrip- 
tion. Now, during summer and autumn, they are 
resorted to by the rich and noble in splendia car- 
riages, and the lazy habits of the people are vastly 
improved by the coach and steam-boat convey- 
ances, which render quickness and reffularitjr im- 
perative. On approaching Tyndrum, I looked with 
no little interest on the stately pyramidal summit 
of Ben More, the second highest mountain in Perth- 
shire, from which, many years ago, I saw the sun 
descend into the Atlantic, after one of the severest 
walks I ever encountered. At Tyndrum we waited 
the best part of an hour for the Fort- William coach, 
upon the arrival of which we started for Loch Lo- 
mond with no fewer than twenty-one adults, and 
much luggage, in and on a common stage-coach ! 
Scarcely one of us expected to reach the loch with- 
out an accident. The driving, however, was first- 
rate, and nothing occurred to mar the complete 
^ appreciation of one of the very finest mountain 
glens in Scotland. It astonishes me that more has 
not been said and written about Glen Falloch. Its 
mountains, waterfalls, and woods, cannot be sur- 
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padsed for grandeur and beauly, and the near ap- 
proach to fiiveramen is more like fairy-land than 
anything I have seen. There were many groups 
of finely dressed ladies and gentlemen rambling 
tbrongh the woods, and among the rocks, awaiting 
oar arrival, whUe music from various instruments 
awi&ened the echoes all around. 

Inveramen is, in my opinion, the most pictu- 
resque inn I ever saw. Its ^style of architecture is 
fanciful, and resembles that among the English 
lakies and in Wales. Our guide-books are unaoF- 
oountably dumb as to its merits, while they are 
often loud in praising scenes not to be named with 
it. Man^ admire the inn at the Trosachs, but I 
am certam evenr person of real taste will admit 
that it is unspeakably inferior, in point of romantic 
beauty, to Inveramen. 

By far the grandest and most impressive portion 
of Loch Lomond lies between the head of it and 
Luss, the lower division being comparatively tame 
and uninteresting. It suits very well to sail up the 
loch, but to reverse the process is a severe test. 
The mountains at the upper end are beautifully 
grouped, and being dose at hand, their forms 9S 
you advance are constantly changing; while the 
natural wood at their base is of the finest descrip- 
tion. Inversnaid, with its cascade, where the boat 
stops to accommodate passengers to and from Loch 
Katrine, is one of the prettiest scenes on the loch. 
But the most fascinating spot of all is just between 
Ben Lomond and the comical old Cobbler. On 
this occasion, the splendour of the day showed them 
to the greatest advantage. So clear was the atmo- 
sphere, that they seemed ready to tumble on board 
of us, and looked like two old cronies hob-nobbing 
across the lake. 
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I shall say nothing more of Loch Lomond. It 
is too weU known to require minute description 
from my pen; and, to say the tmth, the Water 
Witch was so full of guzaslmg Glasgow folk, whose 
chief enioyment seemed to consist in eatine^ and 
drbkine', TmateriaUy to impair the intent of 
the noble scene. At Balloch, were many land con- 
veyances of all descriptions, witii smart whipSy ar- 
rayed in London toggery, touching their hats, and 
recommending their yanous turn-outs in eloquent 
strains. In one of these we found accommodation, 
which soon whirled us through Dumbarton to the 
centre of the best representatiye of London in her 
Majesty's dominions. The sun setting oyer the 
mountains of Kintyre was a truly splendid object, 
as we droye up the Clyde, illuminating the noble 
estuary for many mHes, covered with steamers and 
shipping from every quarter of the globe. 



At the Eainbow, I found every acconmiodation a 
reasonable being could wish for; and early next 
morning I left Glasgow by railway. Arriving at 
Symington about ten, I left; the train to climb Tinto, 
the day being particularly favourable. Though I 
did not take the most direct line, I was smoking 
my cigar on the top of the caim witlun an hour aaS 
a quarter after leaving the statioo-house. The 
view in everv direction, exceptmg towards Edin- 
burgh and aLgow, w^ yery^nLmding, as may 
well be suppos^, from its isolated position. The 
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smoke of these cities, with that of the great coal and 
ixon works, &c., obscured the whole horizon be- 
tween and around them, Ihough I can readily con- 
ceive that, in clear breezy weather, the view of the 
Highland mountains would greatly enhance the 
gratification. All around the hiU seems to be re- 
markably well farmed* The adjacent countiy has 
a dean tidy appearance, and, as there is little wood 
and. few fences, it seems the very beau ideal of a 
oonrsing count^. 

The direct road to Tinto from the Symington 
Station is also the best. Turn off the high road at 
the second cottage from the station, and proceed 
right onward to tne cairn by the side of a nr plan- 
tation* By this route, even any lady, of ordmary 
pdLestrian prowess* may be on the top of the hiU 
in an hour and a hal^ remain half-an-hour there, 
and return in good time for the ncKt train. While 
waiting for it, an e^cpress dashed past like the swoop 
of an eagle darting on its prey. In the station- 
house I saw some* articles of iron, the use of which 
I did not at first comprehend, but conceived they 
might be some portion of the mlwav machinerv. 
By and by, it dawned upon me that they might be 
quoits^ implements with which I am not entirely un- 
acquamted. . They were nearly a foot in diameter, 
ana about 10 lbs. weight each! The science and 
dexterity of that fine national game are entirely de- 
stroyed bv the use of such tremendous weapons, 
which make it far more a trial of strength than of 
skill. Whoever has the lead, if a tolerable player, 
has a mighty advantage. I will venture, however, 
to assert, that I have seen players of quoits not ex- 
ceeding 4 lbs* each, who woula beat any man with 
these 10-pounders in a 51 shot game. In all pro- 
bability the heavy quoits would take the lead, but, 
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in the end, a really dexterous player of 44b. qucHtB 
would prove the winner. If a strong man most have 
weight, let hun have it ; but in fairness, and for the 
love ot science, let the diameter be restricted to six, 
or at most seven inches. 

I have now finished my little tour ; and, if my 
readers have enjoyed the perusal of it as much as I 
have its narration, I shall be greatly gratified. That 
many have done so, I have good reason to believe^ 
as I have been firequently ursed to publish it in a 
collective form, along with omer ramblings in pie^ 
vious years. 

Before finishing, I may mention that of all the 
Guide-books I have seen. Black's and Anderson's 
seem to me the best for the Scotch Highlands. An- 
derson's is the most scientific and carefully got up 
of the whole, and a new edition of it, judiciously su- 
perintended, with good illustrations, would entitle * 
it to the first place. " Ehind's Scottish Tourist " 
is prettily got up : its maps and plates are parti- 
cularly so. M'rhun's two little volumes are well 
enough for their size and price, but their maps axe 
very defective as to the mountains and sea-coast. 

M^Culloch is rather antiquated. He is learned^ 
dictatorial, sarcastic, and amusing. Though full 
of prejudice, there is a fascination in his ponderous 
volumes, which may be regarded as a good mine for 
others to dig from who follow in his wake. His 
descriptions seem deeply tin^d with the spirits in 
which he happened to be while writing ; and he is 
too anxious to simaHse himself by finmng surpass- 
ing charms in seines overlooked W othe^, e^L 
ally if they have furnished him with a savoury din- 
nerortwo. Thnshe is most abnsive oflnrirary, 
while he lauds Loch Erne, Blair, the Pass of Lenyi 
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and mai^ other third and fourth-rate places to the 
skies. Though I am an enthusiastic admirer of 
Loch Corruisk, yet I cannot go the length of stat- 
ing with him — " Corruisk is a giant, before which 
Glencoe and Glen Sannox sink into insignificance." 
These are both magnificent, though certainly sur- 
passed by the former. 

In his abuse of the Moor of Bannoch, I most cor- 
dially agree. He describes it as " hideous, inter- 
minable, a huge Serbonian bog, a desert of black- 
ness and vacuity, solitude, and death." My dear- 
bought experience of this norrid quagmire entirely 
juslSies him here ; and when he describes himself 
as having been miserably fed, and cheated by a 
Highlander lending him a horse to travel through 
this bog, " twenty miles square," everjr person must 
s^rmpathise with him. The following quotation 
will amuse the reader not a little — " As to flie horse, 
* he might as well have remained at Glencoe. A 
ride this was not by any figure of speech. I cannot 
even call it a walk ; for half of the space was tra- 
versed by jumping over bogs, and holes, and ditches, 
and pits, which were generally so wide as to de- 
mand much serious meditation* I may fairly say 
that I jumped half the way fix>m Glencoe to Ran- 
hoch." After such an achievement as this by a 
learned doctor from the West End of London, we 
cannot expect to find him in the best possible 
humour, especially as he had to pay two gumeas for 
the loan of nis steed for one day. 

Talking of steeds, the best of all for the High- 
lands are a man's own legs. Li no directipn can 
mountam scenery be viewed so s^sfaotorily as on 
foot. Let the tourist, therefore, provide himself with 
shoes, neither too heavy nor too light, too large nor 
too small ; such as none know better how to make 
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than the Messrs Homel in Kirkcudbright. I have 
used John Homel's for many years in my pedes- 
trian excnrsionsy and have never suffered firom a 
blister. When such an annoyance does occur, let 
not the patient anoint with whisky, or any such 
combustible, as is often done, but let him turn his 
stocking inside out, and moisten it plentifolly with 
grease nrom the candle opposite the part affected; 
this is by fax the best specific I ever tried. 

<^ Si quid noristi Mctiiu illis, mndide imp«rti — 
Si uQUy his utere mecum.'* 

If on these subjects you have dearer views, 
To make them pubfic pray do not refuse. 
If not, with m« ^me homely oounaehi use. 



Postscript. — MofrcAy 1850. — Therepresentatioii 
of the Coolin mountains, at the beginning of the 
volume, is &om a drawing by a fiien£ reduced from 
a sketch taken on the spot by Professor Forbes, 
whose permission to make use of it I be^ to ao- 
knowledge. The sandstone rocks on the neht oc- 
cupy a more conspicuous place in the Professor's 
sketch than perhaps thejr ought, in order to illus^ 
trate a remarkable geological feature of Loch Sea- 
vaig. 

Haying" been assured that I have underrated the 
difficulty of ascending Scuir-nan-Gillean^ I take 
this opportunity of guarding myself against tbe 
chance of unquiOifiedpedestriaiisputting^emselYeB 
into peril on my authority, I beg, therefore, to state 
that, as I have been oidy very recently informed. 
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Professor Forbes did ascend the peak in 1836, along 

with Macintyr6, Lord Macdonald's keeper ; 

that the keeper had twice failed before; and that 
they succeeded by turning the left shoulder of the 
mountain as approached from Sligachan, and, on ar- 
riving at the opposite side of it, climbed the ridge 
whicE there buttresses the peak. The Professor 
was given to understand that the siimmit, which is 
really a peak of only a few square yards m extent, 
had not been reached before; and ne recommends 
that no one should make the attempt alone. On 
learning that the' ascent was practicable, Greneral 
Colby immediately made Scuir-nan-Gillean one of 
his trigonometrical stations. 

Betore receiving this account, it was certainly 
my impression that the easiest and quickest ascent 
would be turning the r^ht shoulder of the moun- 
tain. In approaching it from the above inn, any 
* person would regard this as quite practicable. Qf 
course, however, I must defer to the learned Pro- 
fessor, who has actually been on the summit. 
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The most celebrated of our Scottish watering places 
are Airthrie, Pitcaithlj^ FanaQich, Strathpelrer. In- 
nerleithen, and Moffat — in the counties of Stirling^ 
Perthy Aberdeen, Boss, Peebles, and Dam&ies. 
There are many other mineral springs of less note, 
though probably equally salubrious ; the only cause 
of preference being the interesting scenery in which 
the above favoured spots are located. It is not my 
intention to make any invidious comparison betwixt 
the several pretensions of these rival districts, all 
well known to me, farther than asserting, that Mof- 
fat would not rank inferior to any of tnem in the 
estimation of any true lover of nature. 

Ab regards their medicinal pretensions, I profess 
myself much of a sceptic, bemg firmly convinced 
that good, common, mountain water is, in every re- 
spect, preferable to them all. Change of scene and 
climate, temperate living, rehixation from sedentary 
pursuits, company, driving, pedestrianising, &c., 
seem to me quite sufficient to account for any im* 
provement in the health of those who are so eloquent 
m their praise. My conviction is that the quantity 
of water imbibed by visiters would, in many in- 
stances, be most injurious, were it not for theexer- 
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else' and vdHely in which they are accustomed to 
indulge when removed from their usual places of re- 
sidence. It is weU for such as Dr GuUj at Mal- 
vern, and Dr Jephson at Leamington, that the pub- 
lic generally entertain different sentiments from me 
on this subject, as, were it not for the fond delusion 
of invalids, the annual incomes of these far-famed 
doctors would be cut off by several thousands. 

Towards the close of last month, I met, by ap- 
pointment, a much valued friend at Moffat, for the 
purpose of a long-projected mountain excursion in 
that vicinity. The weather proved favourable, and 
our gratification even surpassed our anticipations. 
There is no town in Scotland better aired, or more 
clean and tidy, than Moffat. The principal street 
is unusually broad, and contains many excellent 
lodging-houses, with neat shops in the under storey; 
and the neighbourhood, especially towards the Well, 
is ornamented with tastefrd villas and cottages, the 
very beau ideal of snugness and comfort. Moffat 
House, in the centre of the town, though externally 
somewhat sombre, is magnificent within. The stair- 
case and drawing-room flat are truly splendid, and 
the pleasure-grounds behind are laid out with much 
taste and elegance, over which are seen the beautiful 
pastoral hills between the Annan and the Evan. 

The general style of building in Moffat is pecu- 
liar, and has a very substantial and pleasing aj 
pearance. The hard compact stone natural to tJ 
district, being coarsely pohshed, squared, and oiled, 
has a dark grey aspect, and contrasts agreeably 
with the white sandstone ribbets at the comers and 
around the windows. But if the exterior is becom- 
ing, in almost all instances the interior is equally 
Bofas the inhabitants vie with each other in n^^ 
their lodgings as handsome and commodious as their 
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respectiTemeaaBwill admit— even the IdWest-prieed 
among them bein^ vastly superior to cottages of a- 
mikr dimenflions m other places, while the inmates 
areparticalarly civil and obliging. 

The Caledonian Railway has been of immense 
advantage to Moffat, and, in all probability, will 
gieatlj add to its celebrily. The station at ^eat- 
tock IS within two miles^ and there are frequent 
omnibuses to and from it eveiy day, which axe 
constantly importing and exporting well-dressed, 
happy-looking piurties, and thus adding greatly to 
the mterest ma liveliness of the place. Sut, of all 
the advantages accruing from the railway, the re- 
duction in the price of mel is perhaps the greatest 
Till it was opened, the price of coals was such as 
to be a serious grievance to the inhabitants. It is 
now reduced to one-third of what it formerly was, 
by a competition in both directions, so that domestic 
comfort, m a conesponding ratio, is secured to sH' 
ranks of the people. As regards agriculture, the 
advantages have also been most striking. The 
whole vale of the Annan bears testimony to this. 
The carriage of lime, guano, &c., has fertilised the 
fields throughout the whole district, and the pro- 
duce is now exported at a rate, and with an ex- 
pedition, formerly utterly unknown. 

It is greatly to be lamented, however, that the' 
cause of all this prosperity should also be the cause 
of incalculable loss to those who promoted it, for it 
cannot be concealed that the Caledonian is very fiur 
frombeingapayingconoem. Had the inhabitants 
of the south of Scotland been content with one 
line, whether that by Dumfries, or that by Moffat, 
there is little doubt that it would have been a pros- 
perous one ; but to expect both of these to succeed, 
is out of the question. The Caledonian was the 
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first sanctidhed hj Faxliament, and, it must be con- 
fessed, there was something very like a breach of 
£Edth in afterwards sanctioning the Nithsdale, as it 
was publicljr declared in Parliament, by the re- 
spected chairman of the former line, that " they 
never would have harboured an idea of proceeding 
with it, had it been conceived possible that both 
lines would have been carried." The proprietors 
of both are now pretty well aware that tney are 
awkwardly situated: and we greatly err, if the 
intelligent people of Nithsdale, especially in Dum- 
fries, are not now convin^ced that a feeder to the 
Caledonian firom Kirkcudbright, through Castle^* 
Douglas and DumMes, to the vicinity of Lockerbie^ 
would have been unspeakably preferable to two 
starving lines, which, in all probability, will be the 
tesult of both having beto conceded. 

The reading-room, billiard-table, and bowling- 
green, are the three principal attractions of that 
description to Moffalt loungers; but let men do 
what they will at such places, time, I suspect, still 
hangs heavy on their hands during certain portions 
of l£e day, owing to the want of their customary 
r^ular employment. Beading is seldom resorted 
to to much purpose by water drinkers, any more 
thm by Oxonians and Cantabs. who, under the 
imposing term reading ^ diink oi little else than 
amusement, when they retire from their colleges 
to Wales or the Lakes. The bowling-green seems 
in very good order; but it has often surprised me 
that it ^ould be so little used. Its close resem- 
blance to curling ought to make it a favourite game 
with Scotchmen, and yet in few parts of Scot- 
land is it much practised; whereas, in England, 
where curling is all but unknown, bowling is held 
in high estimation. 
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Of late years, the Well has been much improved 
bj a handsome pavilion, open at one side, in which 
dancing might be practisea under very interesting 
circumstances ; the music being accompanied by 
the bleating of lambs, the crowing of grous^ 
and the " wild bravura " of the curlew. Here I 
cannot omit drawing particular attention to the 
extremely neat apartments— a sitting-room and 
two bedrooms — ^belonging to the tenants of the 
Well. The rooms are small, but very comfortable, 
and the young couple who possess them seem 
amiable and obliging. The scene there is alto- 

f ether rural, mountainous, and fascinating. The 
urn which rushes past abounds in cascades and 
deep pools, seemingly well stored with trout, so 
that it astonished me some disciple of the renowned 
Walton has not secured' this snuggery, especially: 
as the rent is moderate. I am much mistaken if 
a skilful angler, after a heavy shower, could not, 
in the course of an hour or two, bring home a re- 
spectably filled basket. All the^ suburban places^ 
however, the Bell Craig, enchanting Dumcreiff, 
coy, concealed, classic Craigiebum, &c., I must 
leave to be more folly discussed by M'Diarmid's 
quick and clever pen, it being now high time I 
were lifting my eyes to the mils which induced 
me to lift my quill upon the present occasion. 

The river Annan, towards its source, is mainly 
composed of three feeders, which unite about a 
mile below Moflat. The Evan is that best known 
to railway travellers, as they traverse its whole 
course from the source, near which it is conveyed 
over their heads in an iron channel, to where it 
loses its name in that which gives its title to the 
district. In this glen, it may safely be affirmed, 
more gunpowder has been exploded, betwixt sports-. 
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men and navies, than in any other of similar di- 
mensioDs in her Majesty's dominions. The lower 
part of it is ornamented by beautiful woods of 
natural birch, especially at Middle^ll ; and there 
has recently been built a very handsome modem- 
antique residence on the lands of Mr Butler John- 
stone, near the foot of the glen. Annan, properly 
iEK> called, is that which passes close to Moffat. It 
is the smallest of the tlu^ee streams, and must be 
held to retain the name solely out of courtesy, its 
course being in the direct line of the main river. 
There is also much less variety in it than in the 
other two. Granton, however, is a very genteel- 
looking mansion; and this glen long maintained 
its title to celebrity from its containing the mail- 
road from Dumfries to Edinburgh, over the noted 
pass of Erricstane, near the foot of Hartfell. 

Moffat Water is decidedly the most varied and 
interesting of all the rival glens, besides being the 
largest, land the best adapted for angling. Seques- 
tered Cragiebum is the first object of much interest 
after entering the glen. The only objection to 
this sweet retreat is, that it is lost to the public, 
unless they leave the road, which is close at haiid, 
and poke about among grottoes and shrubberies, 
almost at the very door of the mansion-house. 
Farther on, after passing through beautiful groves 
of oak, larch, and fragrant birch, the charming 
farm-house of Caplegill arrests the attention. Here 
Blackhope Bum joins the Moffat, rushing from one 
of the mo0t rugged, moimtainous, and romantic 
glens in the south of Scotland. The lofty hills 
overhanging it are diversified in their outline, and 
have all that dry, clean appearance that is most 
inviting to an active peaestrian, whose taste 
prompts him to investigate^ature in her highplaces. 
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Above CaplegQL the next object attracting at* 
tention on that side of the valley is the rongh| 
savage^looking glen and ragged heights of Ooirei- 
firon. Then comes the £EU>famed gorge or ehasm^ 
containing indisputably the loftiest cascade in her 
Majesty's Britannic dominions^ the Grey Mare's 
Tail. When seen in perfection, after ^^ dark Lodi 
Skene " has been well replenished by its countless 
torrents, rushing from W hite Coomb and the ad* 
jacent mountains, it is, indeed, an astounding 
spectacle. On common occasions^ it descends in 
that hop-Btep-and4eap style which considerably 
mars the effect But view it when brimftu, 
spuming all intermediate obstacles, and '' at one 
bound overleaping all bounds," springing about 
400 feet, and causing all the surrounding rocks to 
quiver — and if you do not quiver also, you have 
no need of repairing to Moffat, so far as your ner- 
vous system is concerned. Only once have I seen 
it in this phrenzied state, and it has left an inde^ 
lible impression on my nund. I had on the pre^ 
vions dj ascended t&e Tweed £rom Eachan, the 
Talla, and Gameshope, and gone to the top of 
White Coomb, fished round Loch Skene, in whidii 
I killed about a score of trout, averaging herring 
size, and reposed at night in the hospitable farm* 
house of Polmoodie, men tenanted by a worthy 
elder of the Kirk. During the night it rained with 
excessive violence, which caused me to return two 
miles next morning to witness the scene above de- 
scribed, and certaroly I had no cause of regret. 

Farther on, at the very head of Moffat Water, 
is the singular spot called Dobb's Linn, celebrated 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, and the solitary cottage 
Birkhill, where travellers usually bait their horses. 
On the north side of the stream, the steep lofty 
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feUs of Folmoodie and Bodsbeck are the most pro- 
minent objects. The drive to the Grey Mare's 
Tail is the favourite pastime of Mofiat visiters^ and 
so fashionable has it become, that the worthy 
hostess of the Annandale Arms has erected stab- 
ling for her horses near the foot of the falL It is 
gratifying to think that this season, so fax as it 
£aa gone, has, in posting, proved more than usually 
profitable to that enterpnsmg ladjr. 

One of the favourite drives in this vicinity is that 
to Lockwood. The oaks here, as well as the ruined 
castle in the centre of them, are of very remote 
antiquity, probably coeval with those at Cadzow, 
near Hamilton; tnough at Cadzow. owing to soil 
and climate, the trees have attained much greater 
dimensions. The distance from Moffiit is about six 
miles, and the drive may be agreeably varied by 
taking the Dumfries road in going, and the Carlisle 
road m returning, or vice versa. 

The more aspiring visiters, however, ascend 
Hartfell, the base of ^niich is about four miles from 
Moffat. There is, perhaps, no mountain of its 
height so easy of ascent. The Spa is dose to the 
foot of the hill, and may, without inconvenience, 
be visited by all who mean to ascend the moun- 
tain. Around the Spa, the banks are remarkably 
precipitous not to be rocky, but may be easily 
slanted or avoided altogether, by going a little way 
frrom the direct line, so the lames may ride on 
horseback to the top without the least danger. The 
height above the sea is about 3000 feet, and that 
of White Coomb 20 or 30 more. These mountains 
have a very uniform outline when seen from a dis- 
tance, Hartfell being at one extremity, and White 
Coomb at the other. The distance betwixt the 
tops may be five or six miles. 
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Several years ago, I climbed Hartfell, with a 
friend, by the Spa. and the steepest part of the 
ascent. We were lacky enough to reach the top, 
and to have nearly half-an-hour of fair weather 
while there, during which we had a veiy good view 
as far as the Penmnds, Cheviots, the Cumberland 
and Gralloway mountains, &c. In fine weather, I 
make no doubt Arran, Ben Lomond, and other 
Highland mountains, ma^ be within view, as well 
as, in very favourable circumstances, the Isle of 
Man. Before half-an-hour had elapsed, rain came 
on, accompanied with thick mist, and, having re- 
solved to keep the ridge of the high ground the whole 
way to the Well, we had great difficulty in pre- 
serving aiwthing like a direct course. Before 
reaching Moffat, we were nearly as wet as if we 
had spent the day ^at the bottom of Loch Skene. 
Thus ended ompleasure trip. 

This season 1 was more fortunate in ascending 
Ettrick Penn and Loch Fell. My friend and 1 
left Moffat on horseback, after an early breakfast 
We stayed at Caplegill while our horses baited, 
the situation of which, as I formerly mentioned, is 
particularly interesting. Exactly m front of the 
dining-room windows, and close at hand, there is 
a narrow, lofty, and very steep chasm, down which, 
after heavy rain, a cataract is precipitated, which 
must have a splendid appearance to those who are 
diy and snug within. Here we crossed Moffat 
Water, passed the ancient farm-steading of Bods- 
beck, and climbed its very steep and rocky hill, 
without almost the shadow of a road, or encoun- 
tering any of the brownies^ by whom, according to 
the Ettrick Shepherd, it was tenanted in former 
times. I have a lively reminiscence of having, 
some years ago, taken a gig across this pass, but 
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I would not like to repeat the experiment, and 
would caution all against it, as without a yexy 
steady horse the danger is imminent. No sooner, 
however, is the summit of the hill reached, than 
the road becomes excellent for such a high country, 
owing to the perseyering, indefatigable public spirit 
of the late Lord Napier. We descended into the 
Ettrick not &r from its source, having the Penn 
exactly in front, with a cluster of other hills of 
nearly equal height. We reached this interesting 
little stream at the farm-house of Potbum, and rode 
upwards neariy a mile to Upper Fawp. Here we 
crossed the Ettrick, and then rode straight up 
various long and steep ascents till we reached the 
cairn at the top of the Penn. 

To any one climbing the hill &om this side, the 
view is particularly smking. Towards the south 
and east, it bursts upon you all at once, and is very 
commanding, there being no other huls in these 
directions. The Eildon Hills, Cheviots, all the 
English border counties, and the distant Kells and 
Minnigaff Mountains, are quite within view, while 
the whole of Liddesdale and Eskdale lie, mapped as 
it were, at your feet. From the sides of Ettrick 
Penn s^eJ silvery sfaeamB are seen hurrying on 
to embrace each other, and to form the beautiful 
and stately Esk. Ofthese, the White E8k,Deving- 
ton, and Garwald, are the most conspicuous; while 
much of the Dryfe, and peeps of the more distant 
Black Esk, may also be seen. Towards the west 
and north, the view is more limited, owing to the 
higher range of mountains, already noticed, at the 
sources of the MoiSat and Annan; but even in this 
direction there is much seen that is very far from 
being uninteresting. The beautiful green hills of 
the Tweed and Yarrow, the favour^ haunts of 

L 
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Thomson, Scott, and many other celebrated bards, 
must ever be dear to Scotchmen. 

On the top of the Perm, we parted fix)m a yotmg 
gentleman who had accompanied ns from Gaplegill. 
Loch Fell is considered the highest point of this 

O. and may be about 2500 feet abore the sea. 
IS we now directed our course by Wind Fell 
and Craimiichan Scaurs. The latter have a very 
formidable appearance, and are much resorted to by 
foxes and biifs of prey. The distance betwixt the 
Penn and Loch Fell we considered about four miles. 
The ground is in various places steep; but all 
about the top of the Fell it is so smooth and grassy, 
that we had an excellent gallop; and in diy 
weather a capital race-course may be found on the 
very summit. There is a cairn nere also, and the 
view is venr much the same with that recently de^ 
scribed. Here we were struck with an appearance 
which we were not naturaUsts enough to compre- 
hend or account for. In many places there are 
rings of bright green grass, very different from the 
general weather-beaten colour of the sward. These, 
are about two feet thick, varying in diameter from 
twelve feet, to as many yards, and were in some 
instances as regular circles as if they had been 
mathematically described. 

After taking a peep into the Craigmichan Scaurs 
and the source of the weU-wooded and beautifully 
secluded Wamphray water, we returned to the top 
of Loch Fell, and then descended to the source of 
the Dryfe, which issues from the side of this hiU as 
clear and cool as it is possible to conceive. This 
is the pure wine of Nature; and well had it been 
for our race had no other beverage been dis- 
covered, as I firmly believe one-half of our mortat- 
woes may, directly or indirectly, be ascribed to dn- 
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temjieraiioe. At this delicious fountain, we met, by 
appointment, other two fiiendi^, also mounted, and 
here we tarried till they visited the cairn and re- 
turned; after which, we descended the beautifdl 
pastoral glen, whose stream constantly received 
accessions, till it became such as might well gladden 
the heart of any genuine lover of the gentle art. 
We had occasionally very precipitous and boggy 
ground to encounter, there being no vestige of a 
road, so that, at times, we had enough to do to keep 
our saddles. After wet weather, many of the 
places over which we rode must have been im- 
passable on horseback. On this occasion, however, 
the excursion was particularly pleasant ; and, after 
passing Dryfehead, Finnigill, and Macmaw, we 
reached the delightful residence of Shaw, where a 
hospitable board and kindly welcome awaited our 
arrival. 

Brfore returning home, I visited Bumswark in 
company with a young friend. This is one of the 
most interesting spots m Dumfries-shire. I believe 
there are few hms of its height, 750 feet, from which 
there is a more extensive view. It is singular in 
its outline, and is the first object that attracts the 
attention in crossing ShapfeUs from the south, and 
Erricstane from the north. Its formal appearance 
and commanding prospect are by no means its prin- 
cipal attractions, as it is well known to have been 
a Roman encampment in the times of Agricola. 
We were fortunate enough to have for our guide a 
gentleman who designates himself the ^' Hermit of 
JDumswark." His hermita^ is a lovely and com- 
fortable retreat, about halfway up the hill, em- 
bosomed in wood of his own pLmting. By our 
kind and learned friend, we we^ not only a^m- 
paaied over the whole of the hiU, but thoroughly 
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indoctrinated in all the mysteries of the/Msa, ^y9^i 
proBtarium^ &c., so that, if hereafter we are not at 
home in ul such matters, the &alt rests entirely 
with ourselves. After drinking from the self-same 
fountain that quenched the tmist of Agricokt, we 
remounted our steeds, and bade adieu to our worthy 
host, as I now do to my courteous reader. 



A FORTNIGHT ON DEESIDE. 



EDINBURGH, PERTH, GLAMMIS, &c. 



^Ediiiftl Scotia's darling seat! 
All hail thy palaces and towers; 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet 
Sat legislation's sovereign powers." — Bums. 



The ntunerons attractions of Edinburgh are so 
universally admitted, that dwelling upon diem is 
altogether superfluous. If, even in the time, of our 
sreat poet Bums — ^half a century ago — ^these drew 
forth nis warmest encomiums, what would he have 
thought of them now, heightened as they have been 
by all the resources of nature and art ? Her " pa- 
laces and towers" have since been increased tenfold, 
with all the improvements of modem architecture ; 
while the most captivating pleasure-grounds have 
been substituted for those waste pestilential swamj)s 
which then surrounded the cily, spreading their 
nauseous effluvia through all its streets and squares. 
Prince's Street Grardens, the Meadows, the ground 
under Salisbury Crags, afford striking instances of 
what has now been remarked ; and what splendid 
interesting burving-grounds ase now to be seen in 
almost every direction! While formerly visiters 
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could only approach by a tardy process, through 
narrow, dirty y winding streets ana lanes, they are 
now ushered into the very heart of the city all at 
once, as if by magic, by four different channels, 
each of which presents to their admiring gaze some 
of the most ^and and imposing features of our im- 
riyalled noruem capitaL 

Through one of tnese, on the 19th August last, 
along witn a friend, I proceeded northwards, prin- 
cipally with a view of climbing some of the lofty 
mountains at and near the source of the Dee, Aber- 
deenshire. We were whirled through below the 
New Town and to Granton Pier, in little more time 
than formerly would have been taken by the coach- 
guard to arrange his toggery and call out, " All 
right." This instantaneous start, at the moment 
fixed, is a beautiful improvement upon the old sys- 
tem of hanging on till lazy loiterers chose to make 
their appearance, thereby causing the active and 
business-like to do penance for their indolence and 
sloth. The day, tlm)Ughout Scotland, proved ex- 
tremely boisterous, so tnat, in crossing to Burnt- 
island, the fierce nor'-wester drove the sea over us 
from stem to stem, to the no small dismay of such 
as were arrayed in their holiday finery to do credit 
to their friends in the kingdom of Fife. One gen- 
tleman, after a convulsive grasp at his denuded 
knowledge-box, lost a smart new hat ; "^hile many 
similar casualties amused those who had been more 
provident in the protection of their moveables. We 
were particularly tickled with the gyrations of a 
certain facetious-looking gentleman, with a most 
extraordinary wide-awahe^ or tyle^ nailed on his 
attic. After several eccentaic evolutions across the 
slippery deck, he was, by a sudden lurch, snugly 
ensconced in a coil of rope, luckily stem-foremost; 
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where he remained immoveable for the rest of the 
passage; and from which it required no Uttle inge- 
nuity to extricate himself on reaching port. 

lliere was much bustle and no little confusion 
at Burntisland, before we got all fairlj seated in 
the train. And here I would advert, eenerally, to 
the pernlexily into which many, esp^Sdly the^^n^ 
initiated, are thrown for want of distinct intimation 
as to their taking their places. Many seemed quite 
at a loss where to go, and whom to apply to for 
information ; whUe, at the various stopping-places, 
their names were so indistinctly pronounced that it 
was with difficulty even those familiar with the 
names could ascertain them. On one occasion — I 
think at Dy sart — ^a woman and child lost so much 
time in getting out, owing to what I have stated, 
that they, and the man nelping them, were all 
thrown down by the movinff off of the train, and 
very nearly run over. Surely these things should 
be remedied. 

On the first part of our transit through Fife, we 
progressed but slowly, though afterwards we got 
on with rapidity. There is much cutting through 
very hard rock for eight or ten miles, which must 
have rendered this part of the work very expensive, 
the ascent and descent betwixt the Friths of Forth 
and Tay being very considerable. We passed close 
to the pretty Loch of Lindores, on which the Grand 
Caledonian Curling Club mean to play their great 
annual match next winter, and a more commodious 
spot could hardly be named, there bein^ abundance 
of space for frozen water, and the trams running 
dose to the margin of the lake. Since I have ad- 
verted to this subject, I may suggest that the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow BaUway would be a far more 
judicious line of demarcation betwixt the champions 
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of the north and south of Sootlaad than that last 
fixed on^ which waa evidently most diBadyantageons 
to the south. 

The approach to Newbuigh is very interesting, 
as you have that pret^Uttle town in the foreground, 
the Frith of Tay, with the fertfle Strath of Earn 
and Carse of Gowrie, for the central part of the 
scene, backed by the Sidlaw Hills and the more 
remote Ghrampians. On a truly fine evening^ this 
forms a landscape scarcely, if at all, to be suipassed. 
The well-wooded hills of Moncreiffe and Kinnoul 
add much to the attractions of this part of the route; 
but the near approach to, and &st view of, the 
" Fair City" have been dreadfiilly injured by the 
tunnel. Formerly, the sight of Perth fix)m this 
quarter was surpassingly fine ; now, you are hur- 
ned into it through a dark hole miles in lengthy 
and, from the railway, can only see that part of the 
city which is the least interesting, as being farthest 
from the noble river, and consisting of the meanest 
and dirtiest streets. Whoever merely passes Perth 
by rail will be miserablydisappointed ; but let the 
tourist climb Kinnoul Hill and others adjoining, 
and he wiU acknowled^ this scene to be wdl 
worthy of all the fame it has acquired, even that 
bestowed on it by the ancient Romans, when they 
exclaimed that the Tay reminded them of their be- 
loved Tiber. 

On arriving at the Perth Station, we found we 
were too late for the train which should have car- 
ried us on to Glammis, to which we were booked 
in Edinburgh. Other two gentlemen were in the 
same predicament, as far as Cupar- Angus. Upon 
making our case known, insisting on the import- 
ance of our time, and our claim of remaining in 
Perth at the expense of the Company, they agreed 
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to.forward us by a special, which carried us to our 
destination at something like forty nules in the 
hour. We were struck with the poverty of the soil 
and crops on the Cupar side of rerth. Within a 
few miles of the latter, the soil is shallow and 
gravelly, far better adapted for hearing heath than 
any other crop — ^a striking contrast to what we saw 
in Fife and Stratheam. Li passing through Fife, 
I was much struck with the danger to wmch the 
ripe com was exposed from the fire of the engines. 
Tnese were constantly emitting live coals, which 
had obviously, in many places, ignited ilie dry 
grass on the steep banks^ so that the adjoining 
crops must have been in imminent danger. In the 
event of any such conflagration, the Rauway Com- 
pany would surely be responsible, which ought cer- 
tainly to make them moie careful as to me con- 
struction of their grating. 

We arrived in good time at Glammis to walk 
round the towers, and mark well the bulwarks of 
its very large and interesting castle, b^ far Ihe finest 
of its kind in Scotland. It was originally a royal 
residence, and was granted by Bobert U. to the 
ancestors of the present proprietor, the Earl of 
Strathmore. The height otthe castle is prodigious, 
and its style of architecture quite difierent from that 
of any omer that I have seen. Though very old, 
it is quite in a habitable state, and contains many 
suits of armour and other curiosities well worthy of 
the attention of the antiquarian. As part of the 
family were residing there, we could not be gratified 
to the extent we wished, though my companion, by 
dint of very early rising and the application of a 
silver key, got admission to the battlements next 
morning, from which there is an excellent view of 
Strathmore and the adjoining hills. This magni* 
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fioent stmctoie is on the iMusks of the small riyer 
Dean, which is said to be an admirable tix>nting 
stream, and is a branch of the Isla, one of the piin* 
cipal feeders of the Tay. Hie Bailwajr Inn aooida 
very good accommodation to any who may have a 
few days at their disposal for piscatory pursnits. 



KIRRIEMniB^ CLOY A, &c 

Having heard at Glammis that the Cloy a Grather- 
mg was to take place next day, and being anxions 
to witness the games there, we resolved to join an- 
other party in liiring a conyeyance, that we might 
be there in good time. Thedistanceisabouttwenty- 
one miles. The morning was cold, bnt otherwise 
fine. We had a smart pnaeton and pair of horses 
all to ourselves till we reached Eomemuir, about 
four miles. Here we had to tarry nearly an honr, 
as onr fellow-travellers, all of the fair sex excepting 
one, had to busk themselves for the occasion, and 
as we made our appearance while some of them were 
in bed. 

The Clova Gathering is a grand annual event, 
and occasions a holiday in Eimemuir and all that 
district. This is a very large mantifacturing 
village, and, if it continues to progress as of late 
years, it may soon aspire to be called a town. 
There is here a splendid school-house, the ofispring 
of a munificent bequest, where the blessings of an 
excellent education are easily accessible to all. 
Where new buildings have been erected, due atten- 
tion is paid to appearance and sanitary laws ; but 
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the old streets are remarkably narrow, angalar, and 
confused; so that driving through them is anything 
but a sinecure. After meeting much civility at the 
house where our fair friends were preparing for 
shtughter. and partaking of their kindly proffered 
morning cup, we started for Clova. Carriages of 
various descriptions crowded the road, which gra- 
dually became more Highland, till in many places 
we had to turn out, for safety to ourselves and ease 
to the horses. 

This is the country of the Ogilvies, whose mag- 
nates possess several fine mansions alon^ the South 
Esk, up which we had now to proceed for many 
miles. This river, with its tributary the Prosen, 
were in fine trim for the angler, and are celebrated 
for their trout. Near theirjunction, we left the braes 
of Angus, and fairly entered the Grampians, among 
which we had resolved to perambulate for the suc- 
ceeding fortnight. The kilt was now the prevail- 
ing garb, but more di&Jull dress ^ and in compliment 
to the occasion, than as the customary attire, as a 
manufacturing population is moie paxtiklto wmving 
the philabeg than wearirig it. Chi passing a few 
cottages, a pretty numerous band of plaiaed and 
kilted Celts were drawn up in military style, and 
as th^ carriages drove past we were treated with 
some fine airs by an excellent band. The General- 
issimo of this troop was a personage of no ordinary 
pretensions. He was a portly gentleman, arrayed 
m a complete military dress, such as was worn by 
officers of distinction in the times of the Cove- 
nantors. A prodigious cocked hat and feathers 
adorned a head completely bald, and his boots, 
which came far above his knee, were of such enor- 
mous width, that walking in them would have been 
wholly impracticable. He was mounted on a hand-x 
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some giej pon j, which at first shied considerably at 
its grotesque burden, bat afterwards behayed with 
becoming decorum. This gentleman was the hero 
of the day. attracting nniyersal admiration, and. 
though coiliknting to make somewhat of a Ini^croa^ 
exhibition for the occasion, we were told that he was 
by no means destitute of education or intelligence ; 
that there was a method in his freak, as it might 
lead to favour in high quarters, he being a tenant 
of the gentleman who principaUy patronises this 
Gsther^. ^ ^^ ^ 

As we proceeded, the road became more and 
more crowaed, till at length we reached the com* 
pletely Highland and interesting church and village 
of Clova. Like most of these YiUages,it is of avery 
straggling character, scarcely any two houses being 
plaoed toother in a similar exposure. There is a 
tolerable um ; but on this occasion it would have 
been ten times over filled to suffocation, so that all 
the houses in the clachan, besides several spacious 
tents, were crammed with such as had come from a 
distance, and were clamorous for breakfast. In such 
a scramble it was every man for himself. After 
considerable patience, and not a little coaxing, I 
got a plentiful repast in a comer of the kitdien ; 
and it was well I was so lucky, for it so happened 
that I was destined to eat no more till breakfast next 
morning. 

As the games were not to commence till noon, 
many strayed in all directions. While my friend 
went arfisning, I, amone many others, climbed the 
hill, at the base of which the village is situated, to 
visit Loch Brandy, from which issues a stream, re- 

i'oicin^ in the same exhilarating name. They who 
>reakmsted and started early reached said locn, but 
the bagpipe and other musical instruments recalled 
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the greater niunber of ns before we were gratified 
witha view of it, which,fromits position amonglofly 
TOtkj eminenceB, must be well worth seeing. As 
we descended, the scene below was of a truly lively 
and interesting description. The Celts, havingbeen 
marshalled in marchmg order, filed off, headed by 
die band, and that martial leader formerly noticed, 
who ever and anon returned, with all the grace and 
dignity of a Wellington, the salutes with which he 
was greeted. 

The scene of action was about a mile from the 
viUage, where there was a fine level field duly pre- 
pared for the sports of the day. A~ considerable 
portion of it was enclosed with ropes, to prevent the 
multitude from crowding in upon the competitors, 
and there was a wooden sta^ for the accommoda- 
tion of the dancers. On this, m the first instance, the 
aristocracy, male and female, were comfortably 
seated, when not induced to retire to their carriages 
by the slight showers which occasionally fell during 
the exhibition. Among these were Ogilvies in- 
numerable, of both sexes. Lord Glammis, &c. &c. 
Not a few. tourists were obviously prowling about 
among the crowd, while we were all kept in due 
suboioination hj tiie presence of a corps of rural 
police. The vale of me Esk i^ here particularly 
romantic. The mountains are lofty and precipitous, 
and, farther up, the narrow strath seems nearly shut 
in byabnost perpendicularrocks,itsremoter recesses 
being concealed by the windings of the glen. The 
main source of the Esk is a small loch of the same 
name, in a district so wild and rugged as very sel- 
dom to be visited by any but devoted anglers. 

The games consisted of those commonly practised 
on such occasions — ^throwing the heavy and light 
hammer, short and long race, putting the stone, 
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tossing the caber. After this came dancing, 
and the whole was wound up by a sack-race. The 
short race seemed about 300 yards, and was well 
contested by three competitors. The long one, to 
the top of a steep hill about a mile off, was the 
reverse. Nine started, all of whom, excepting 
three, soon gave in, having sacrificed their wind 
and strength to a display at the outset. At the 
winning post, it was evident that the two who 
reached it had agreed to make it a job; as. when 
yet a good way from the top, they seemed to be 
walking hand in hand. On returning they declared 
it was a drawn match ! the first instance of a drawn 
steepU-^ihaae that I ever heard of. In throwing 
the hammer, there was no wheeling round, as used 
to be the custom, and by means of which it may 
be thrown considerably farther. The objections 
to this practice are substantial. By not wneeling, 
the competitors foot the mark more accurately, and 
victory is often^ decided by a few inches. Besides, 
in wheeling, the hammer frequently takes an un- 
premeditated direction, thus endangering the lives 
of the lieges. The putting-stone seemed too heavy 
for the display of much science. It was 28 lbs. 
weight, and, of course, this prize could only be 
won by a very tall and strong man. Had there 
been also a lighter stone, 18 lbs. or so, very pro- 
bably the man who gained the prize for the other 
would have been worsted by activity and science. 
Tossing the caber had nearly foiled all the compe- 
titors, only one man having succeeded in turmng 
it cleanly over, and he only once after many trials. 
The caber is a pole about fifteen feet long, five or 
six inches in diameter at the heavy end. It is 
poised in front on the two hands, ana the obiect is 
to make it throw a somerset, or complete evolution, 
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over the heavy end of the pole. The reels were 
pretty well daaced^ but the dancers being all kilted 

Save the display a savage appearance. The sword- 
ance was tie most worth seeing. Two broad- 
swords are laid across each other, and the dancer, 
^a£teT gracefully bowing to them, dances over and 
aronnd them in all directions, snapping his fingers, 
and carefully avoiding coming in contact with his 
partnersj wnich would be recKoned clumsy, or, in 
jFrench style, a betise. The tune universally played 
to this favourite dance is " Gillie Galium, simple 
and peculiar; but admirably adapted for aidmg 
the ^mcer in his varied, difficult, and somewhat 
hazardous evolutions. The sack-race was the 
most amusing of the whole. He who tumbles very 
seldom wins the race, if there is one man who can 
keep his feet, however slow his progress. This 
closed the field sports for the day. In the evening, 
there was to be a grand ball in a building seem- 
ingly erected for such entertainments ; but of this 
I can give no account, as we had adventures of a 
different kind to encounter. 



LOCH MUICK, LOCHNAGAR, Ac. 

Owing to our anxiety to see the Clova games 
closed, we left ourselves too little time to reach the 
Spittal of Muick, where we had resolved to find 
quarters that evening. The distance may be about 
twelve miles, but, owing to there not bemg even a 
track for by far the greater part of the way, and 
the rugged nature of the ground, consistmg of 
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I 



nearly equal portions of monntain and moss, no 
one should attempt it who has not at least five 
hours of davUght at his disposal ; and in snowy or 
misty weather, it shonld not be attempted at alL 
We had a tolerable road till we left the side of the 
Esk, about three miles from Clova. Here we 
ascended one of its principal feeders, setting onr 
faces due north. The mountains surrounding this 
stream are very lofty and steep. After proceeding 
a mile or two, a young man came up to us, be^ 
smg earnestly that we should stop till two of his 
mends, who were venr much fatigued, could reach 
us. They had heard where we were going, and 
had been told that, unless they joined us, they 
were sure to stray, and not to reach any house 
that night. We told him to hurry them as much 
as he could, while we proceeded slowly. After a 
considerable time, they all came up, one of them, 
in particular, so completely fatigued, that it was 
witn the utmost difficulty the other two could coax 
him along. They had come from Alyth, and had 
started at a very early hour. Their clothing, po6r 
fellows, was so scanty that, had they spent the 
night on the mountains, it would very probably 
have been their last. 

We toiled up a very high and rugged hill, half- 
way up the glen, till we came in sight of Lochna- 
gar, Morven, Montkeen, and a splendid display of 
other lofty mountains. Here we consulted our maps 
and compass, and took what we considered the 
most direct course for our resting-place. We soon 
got entangled in an extensive morass, full of quag- 
mires, a species of travelling alike latiguing and 
tedious. While crossing this, it occuired to me 
that, by keeping to the left, I might get a glimpse 
of liocn Dhu, or Black Loch, described in some of 
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the gmd« books » being of . surpaasindy wild 
and terrific character. Accordingly. I left my 

fariy^ and by ascending a considerable ^ninence, 
was gratified by a distant view of a scene, which 
must be as well worthy of being visited as any- 
thing of the kind in Scotland. Loch Dhu is sur- 
rpunded by black, almost perpendicular precipices, 
of great height, uaving Lochnagar on the north, 
and discharges its waters by a succession of many 
cataracts into the upper extremity of Loch Muick. 
To this latter locn I descended by a very preci* 
pitons route, expecting to find sonae kind of track 
along its margin which might conduct me to the 

Elace of rendezvous at the lower end. Li this, 
owever, I was mistaken, as on the upper and 
south side of Loch Muick there is not the slightest 
vestige of its ever having been trod by a human 
foot. This would have been of little consequence, 
had- the edge of the loch been such as to admit of 
anything like safe progress, however slow. This 
was by no means tne case. The mountain which 
skirts it all along is of nearly uniform height, and 
so abrupt to the very brink of the lake, that the 
lar^ loose stones are often dislodged, thus endan- 
germg the limbs and life of the pedestrian. As 
darkness increased, the risk became the more im- 
minent, which determined me to squat for the 
night, as the least of two evils. Accordingly, after 
couecting some heath, and spreading it on the 
sheltered side of a rock, I composed myself for 
rest, having put on dry shoes and stockings, and 
made myseu as comfortable as circumstances woidd 
admit. 

I confess I felt not a little dreary at first, espe- 
cially as I had neither meat nor drink of any de- 
scription in my fishing basket. Having borrowed 

M 
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my whisky-flask&om a teetotaUerythe top hadrosted 
on so fast that I could not get it filled i Most for* 
tunatelyf 1 had a thick short greatcoat, which I 
had worn all day, much to my annoyance, but 
which was now my chief comfort. Fagging on 
under this had caused a profuse perspiration, so 
that, as soon as I relaxed my labours, I became as 
cold as if I had been cased in ice. Gradually^ 
however, I grew tolerably warm, and passed seven 
hours and a-half far more agreeably than I had 
reason to expect. Though withovi foodj I could 
yet ruminatej and I even enjoyed some refreshing 
sleep. The noise of numerous cascades from the 
sides of Lochnagar, directly opposite, served as an 
aereeable lullaby, forcibly remindinff me of the 
Sc, adxnirafi descripLn of o^ |eat national 
bard — 

" Foamin' strong, wi' hasty stenSi 
Frae lin to lin." 

This occurs in his elegy on Captain Matthew Hen- 
derson, a poem whose merits are too much over- 
looked, but which contains beauties, I hesitate not 
to say, superior to anything of the kind by any poet, 
ancient or modem. There is in it a raciness and 
vigour baffling the eflforts of our most renowneol 
Lakers. Poetry of the most exalted and refined 
description Was no efibrt to Bums. It flowed from 
him spontaneously when in the pensive mood, and 
often under the most unpropitious external circum- 
stances. Whereas, most of our modem poets, 
even though surrounded by books in every lan- 
guage, and all the comforts and elegancies of life, 
frequently woo in vain that inspiration which 
almost invariabljr guided his masteny pen. Well 
was he entitled in his ** Vision " to describe the 
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Scottish Muse in the following exG[ui8itel7 beauti- 
ful strains^ gracefiillj applied to himself: — 

" ' Then, wear thou this/ she solemn said. 
And bound the holly round my head ; 
The polished leaves and berries red 

Did rustling play ; 
As like a passing thought she fled 

In light away.*^ 

Let any competent judge (I would name John 
Wilson, Laker though he be) declare whether, as 
regards the above two poems, as well as very many 
ol£ers, I have over-rated their most extraordinary 
author. 

But to return from this digression. When day 
dawned, I was not a little astonished to see the 
upper half of Lochnagar white with snow, which 
had descended on me in slight showers of rain. 
My toilet being soon finished, I resumed my route 
to the lower end of the lake. In a small farm- 
house, I found my friend snug in bed, and sundry 
members of the famUj in another in the same 
apartment, so that I would have been one too many 
had I reached this on the previous night, especially 
as several other lodgers of a different graae occu- 

Eied the other end of the tenement, several of them 
aving lain on the floor. Our greeting was most 
cordied, as our fears for each other's safety were 
mutual. The three young men proved tailors in 
search of occupation and pleasure. I found them 
all, cross-legged, plying meir needles, in order to 
denray their board and lodging ; and delighted they 
were to be so comfortablv noused after the labours 
of the previous day. The porridge-pot was soon 
suspended over a splended peat-fire, both of which 
I was right glad to superintend aner my recent 
fast and bivouac. It may be right here to state 
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that there is no public house here^ which the term 
Spittal would lead one to expect. We had the 
most conflicting accounts as to this, some telling 
us there was one good inn, others saying there were 
twOy and one man even assured us there were three/ 
The fact is, that it depends entirely on the good- 
nature of the farmer wnether strangers are admitted 
at all. This is another district wnere the plan re- 
commended at page 92 would be of immense ad- 
vantage. A chain across these mountains might 
not only save the time but the lives of the lieges. 
A cairn should be erected where the track leaves 
the Esk, from which the chain should extend to 
near Spittal of Muick. With such a guide, even 
in falling and lying snow, the traveller would be 
enabled without perplexity to steer a direct course. 
After partaking of a hearty, multifarious break- 
fast, and examining the hills and sky, we resolved 
on ascending Lochnagar. It had been cloudy all 
the morning, but the clouds were dispersing, and 
we thought by delaying we might get a worse day. 
The smallest pf her Majesty's palaces was about a 
mile off, across the Muick river, and close to the 
base of the mountain. It is called " The Hut," 
and consists of three rooms, and a kitchen detached. 
We entered the latter, and found in it two discreet- 
looking female servants. They said the Queen 
sometimes visited the hut on her way to Lochna- 
gar and Loch Muick, and had even spent two 
nights in it with Prince Albert the last tim^ they 
were at Balmoral.* The direct road to the moun- 
tain passes the door, and is extended up the hill 
three or four miles. About half-a-dozen men were 



♦ The royal pair repeated their viait in 1850, spending an 
equal length of time at the Hut. 
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engaged taking out lai^ granite stones^ with a 
view of completing a bridle-road to the top, as her. 
Majesty has the good taste to delight in mountain- 
climbing, an exercise in which she is said to 
^xcel. 

As we advanced, the day became splendid. In- 
deed, we could not possibly have been more fortu- 
nate. Soon after passing the road-makers, we 
got upon the ridge which had obstructed our view 
to the north, and began to get a commanding pros-- 
pect*of the lofty mountains at the source of the 
bee, as well as in various other directions. The 
next object that riveted our attention was the 
« steep frowning glories " reflected in the inky- 
looking loch at our feet. This is a scene well 
deserving of the celebrity bestowed on it in one 
of the noblest songs that ever was penned, and, 
in some respects, not unworthy of bemg compared 
to Loch Corruisk in Skye, though unquestionably 
much inferior as a whole. Towards the summit, 
we found the morning's snow, in some places, un- 
melted, so that we could pelt each other with its 
balls. The highest ridge rises more ffradually for 
about a mile, and during the whole of this part of 
the ascent, we were in ecstasies with the view 
which was now opening up in every direction. 
We kept as close to the brink of the awful preci- 
pice as we safely could, and, in one place, admired 
the structure of the rocks, which strikingly resem- 
bles castellated mason-work on an enormous scale. 
When we reached the cairn, there was not a cloud 
to be seen in any direction. The sun had drunk 
up all the vapours of the mominff, and thus pro- 
duced such an intense clearness of atmosphere as 
in all my rambles I had never previously wit- 
nessed. 
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The cairn is not built on the highest part of the 
morontain, but about 150 yards south from it. The 
cause of this/ probably, was, that here stones are 
to be got for the lifting, whereas, on the sharp peak 
which forms the graceful summit, the rock is solid, 
and would require to be quarried. Upon the pin- 
nacle, we spread our maps, and, with the aid of a 
compass, ascertained the bearings of all the remark* 
able mountains by which we were surrounded. 
Some idea of the extent of this prospect may be 
formed, when I mention that due west we distinctly 
saw Ben Nevis and Ben Cruachan; southwards, 
Schiehallion, Ben Lawers, Ben More, the Ochils, 
the Lomonds, and even the dim shade of the Pent- 
lands, over Ben Arti^lose to West Lomond. We 
saw also the Sidlaw Hills, the sea at St Andrews,. 
Montrose, Aberdeen, and the mouth of Moyay 
Frith — ^Benachie, Belrinnes — ^while all the innu- 
merable nearer mountains were, of course, just the 
more distinctly visible. On Deeside, we saw almost 
all the places of note from Aberdeen to Benmui^- 
dhui; such as Banchory-Teman, Kincardine O'Neil, 
Aboyne, Ballater town and bridge. Church of 
Cratnie, Invercauld, Mar Lodge, &c. &c. We spent 
about an hour at and near the top, and left it most 
reluctantly. The ascent and descent, including 
half-an-hour at the summit, cannot be comfortably 
accomplished under five or six hours by ordinary 
pedestrians, starting from or near the hut; and 
when the royal roaa is finished, there will be little 
need of a gmde. We raised a couple of blue hares, 
and two coveys of ptarmigan, near the top, and 
plenty of grouse towards the base ; and fell in with 
some beautifdl bunches of white heath, which is 
seldom met with, even in the Highlands. These 
elegant sprigs were much thought of by some ladies 
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whom we met on our return, connected with a 
hunting-party. 

After partaking of some refreshment at our 
starting-place, we fished for an hour or two in the 
loch and river of Muick with tolerable success, and 
proceeded, separately, in the evening to Ballater, 
ten miles from Loch Muick. The road down the 
Glen is of an interesting character, especially about 
half-way down, where there is a very fine waterfall 
into a broad dark pool, seemingly of great depth. 
Near the junction of the Muick and Dee, we passed 
some places of considerable beauty and interest — 
particularly Birkhall, now the property of Prince 
Albert, Knock Castle, and the old Church of Muick. 
The country here is remarkably well wooded, and 
many consider Ballater the most favourable speci- 
men of Deeside, though there is a formality in the 
streets and squares of the little town, that by no 
meana harmonises with the magnificent scenery 
around it. 



BALLATER, CRATHIE, &c. 

. Strath Dee, according to Dr M'Culloch, " is su- 
perior to any other in Scotland in the displays of 
its wild Alpine boundary, and yields to none in mag- 
nificence and splendour." In this instance I quite 
agree with the Doctor. There sue portions of other 
.straths that may successfaDy vie with Strath Dee, 
but, taken as a whohj I would very decidedly give 
it the preference. From Aberdeen to the WeUs of 
Dee, it may fairly be reckoned eighty miles ; and, if 
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the course of the river be followed, it cannot be com- 
puted under one hundred. Now, from head to foot, 
it is either beatUtJid or grand j and in many parts is 
well entitled to both epithets. For sixty-five miks 
from its mouth, till you reach the linn of Dee, the 
banks are remarkably well wooded ; all above this 
is bare, stem, and rugged. Owing to the group of 
very hi^h and steep mountains at its source, this 
river, ahnost in its infancy, becomes rapid and un* 
fordable, excepting in unusually dry weather ; and 
its rapidity is continued throughout itswhole course, 
insomuch that I consider the proverbially ^^ rapid 
Spey " does not pass nearly so quick over its chan- 
neL The wood on its banks consists principally of 
natural fir, birch, and oak ; though in the lower dis^ 
trict there is much that is artificial, and, of course, 
a greater variety. This encomium may readily be 
conceded, seeing that all the natural beauty of 
Aberdeenshire may be regarded as concentrated in 
the valley of the Dee. 

If the Dee is spoken of in an agricuh^iral point 
of view, its pretensions are far from being great. 
Towards its mouth, by dint of good farming and 
help from Aberdeen, the soil and crops may be con- 
sidered tolerable ; but, when you ascend beyond the 
reach of city manure, there is a sad falling off, the 
soil being natmrally shallow and gravelly, indicating 
a very decided propensity to crops of wnins, broom, 
and neath. In one respect, however, this shallow- 
ness, combined with the d^ subsoil, is of great ad- 
vantage, for we remarked that harvest was just about 
as far advanced at Braemar, on fields from 1200 to 
1400 feet above the sea, as anywhere else betwixt 
that and the Forth. At Tomintoul, a farm within 
a mile of Castleton, the upper part of which, imder 
cultivation, cannot be leas than 1400 feet, they 
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were actuaUv leading home their ripe dry grain in 
the end of August. So fax as I know, this is the 
highest spot in Scptland where com is advan- 
tageouslj grown to any extent. 

There is only one inn at Ballater, but that is a 
venr large and good one. A melancholy occurrence 
took place while we were there. On the night of 
our arrival, the hostess, Mrs Boss, who was very 
favourably known throughout the district, was sud- 
denlv struck with paralysis, and died at two o'clock 
on the following day; As the house was full of 
visiters, this event created great confusion ; but, in 
the circumstances, none were disposed to complain^ 
as all deeply sympathised with the family in their 
most unlooked for bereavement. 

There is, perhans, no part of the Dee more fre- 
quented than BaUater, not only on account of its 
bein^ ven^ pleasan^- situated near the verge of 
the Aberdeenshire Highlands, but also owing to 
its vicinity to the medicinal springs at Pananich, 
which have been long celebrated, and, I daresay, 
with as much justice as most others of similar pre* 
tensions. The air and walks among the mountains 
are fine, so that, in defiance of the prodigious 
draughts of cold water imbibed^ the visiters gene- 
rally contrive to leave the distnct in better bodily 
condition than when they left their homes. Pana- 
nich is two miles from BaUater. The accommoda- 
tion at the WeUs is very limited, and of a humble 
description, compared with the hotel and lodging- 
houses at BaUater, so that few reside at the former 
place, excepting such as cannot ride or walk so far 
twice or thrice m the day. There are hot and cold 
baths at the Wells, and the place seems carefuUy, 
aadrathertastefuUykept There are various springs, 
each having smaU drinking cups attached; and, un- 
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like other places of the kind, you may swallow as 
much of the chilly beverage as you please, without 
being charged for the risk you run. 

Wnile my companion indulged in the luxuries of 
the hot bath, and m his favourite pursuit of sketch* 
ing, I climbed some of the adjoining heights, so here 
we separated for the remainder of the day. There 
is one hill about two miles fix)m Panamch, in the 
direction of Montkeen, verv well deserving of a visit. 
Owing to its position, rather than its great height, 
the view is comprehensive and interesting. The 
graceful outline of Lochnagar, and lofty summits of 
the Cairngorm Mountains, are seen from this to 
great advantage, as well as many miles both up and 
down the vale of the Dee. From Craigendarroch, 
though only about half the height, there is a simi- 
lar view, and as the latter hill is quite clo^e to Bal- 
later, and easily climbed, it is perhaps the most 
popular resort of the kind in the whole course of 
the Dee. 

Though the church is placed in the centre of 
Ballater, the name of the parish is Glenmuick. It 
consists of three parishes combined, Glenmuick, 
Glenghaim, and Tulloch, thus constituting, decid- 
edly, the second largest parish in the county. The 
adjoining parish, Crathie and Braemar, is, however, 
more than twice as large as this, and these two may 
be regarded as the Highlands of Aberdeenshire ; for, 
though there are here and there detached mountains 
of considerable altitude, there are nowhere such 
groups of them as occur in these two. 

Towards theevening, I left Ballater for the Manse 
of Crathie, to which I had received a kind invite- 
tion from the worthy minister. I bad not proceeded 
far, when a respectable-looking gentleman came up 
in his gig, and kindly invited me to share it witn' 
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him, to which I readily consented. In the course 
of conversation, he mentioned that he fanned Bal- 
latrich, about four miles below Ballater, and that 
the house once occupied by Byron was now his 
bam, the bed in which his Lordship slept being 
still in his possession, and in tolerable preserva- 
tion. We soon parted company, as he had to go up 
Glenghaim, the entrance to which is extremelyfine. 
This rapid, powerful stream, the Ghairn, is one of 
the principal feeders of the Dee, and a favourite 
haunt of the anglers ; it takes its rise on Benaven. 
Being expected at Crathie, I was very cordially 
welcomed, and, there being a numerous and cheer- 
ful family, all decidedly musical, we spent a very 
happy evening. On parting next morning, I was 
invited to return with my friend from Ballater, too 
good an offer to be rejected by either of us. On 
our way up, we were particularly favoured by the 
weather, which caused everything to appear in a 
most en^ging aspect. There is a small but very 
tasteful Free Church about a mile from Ballater, 
placed in one of the finest, situations imaginable. It 
IS in the midst of a copse of oak and birch, over- 
looking the river, and from it Lochnagar is seen in 
a very interesting point of view. On the opposite 
side of the river, m Strath Gimock, a handsome 
school-house has been built by her Majesty, in 
which she takes great interest. Abergeldy Castle, 
the residence of the Duchess of Kent, is one of the 
prettiest spots on the Dee. It is close to the river 
on the south side. The cradle bridge is a very 
simple contrivance, but a great convenience to the 
inhabitants of the castle, the public road by which 
the mail-coach daily travels being on the opposite 
side. One or two persons enter the cradle, and, by 
means of a windlass, fixed high in the cleft of a 
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larfi;e tree, can pull themselves across with yeiy 
little trouole. As soon as the person crossing is 
seated^ he launches the cradle, which, like a snip 
on the stocks, glides rapidly down the indined 
plane, and, when the ascent commences, he polls 
himself and vehicle up by the rope. The river here 
is broad, rapid, and deep. Not many years ago, 
in attempting this passa^, a sad catastrophe took 
place. A newly^married couple, being seated, let 
themselves down in the usual way. Ui5brtunately, 
however, the rope had not been properly fastened 
to the windlass, so that it ran off, when the pair 
were thrown into the river and drowned. 

Our reception at the manse was unaffectedly kind. 
In the course of the evening, we, accompanied by 
the minister and some of his family, ascended the 
heights oveilooking Balmoral by beautifully kept 
walks, and had the finest view possible of the castle 
and its attractive pleasure-grounds. It has been, 
in every respect, greatly improved of late, and is 
now, every way. a residence fitted for the reception 
of its augmt visiters. The lease of Balmoral is 
nearly expired ; but it is expected soon to become 
the property of her Majesty, as well as Abergeldie, 
in which case, these, along with Birkhall, will make 
one of the most princely Highland possessions that 
can be imagined. This arranffement would be of 
incalculable importance to the mhabitants, as there 
is nothing conducive to their moral or temporal 
well-being neglected by the Queen and her Boyal 
Consort. 

On returning to the manse, we were delighted 
to observe the frank, kindly feeling pervading all 
the members of the family. The daugnters, though 
young, touched the piano as if by intuition ; and 
even the sons proved themselves no novices in fin- 
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gering that now almost indispensable instrument. 
One of them, a kilted stripling, performed the 
sword-dance, to his brother's " Gillie Callnm," in 
a style that would have done credit to any prize- 
dancer in the land. Upon the whole, I have sel- 
dom visited a family evidently so thoroughly united, 
and where sportive, innocent merriment so gene- 
rally abounds. In reflecting on the two ni^ts I 
had the pleasure of passing here, it somehow hap- 
pens that I am visited by lively reminiscences of 
the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Next morning, we started for Castleton. Nothing 
can surpass the beauty of the birches all along from 
Ballater. They abound on both sides of the road 
and river, and a great proportion of them are of 
that description called " Weeping." Owing to 
this lachrymose tendency, their long tendrils hang 
in elegant festoons from a great height almost to 
the very ground. The birch i^, perhaps, the most 
generally useful of all our trees. Even when 
quite green, it affords excellent fuel. Cloggers, I 
believe, also prize it highly; and it rivals satin- 
wood itself in the hands of the cabinet-maker. The 
smallest twigs are manufactured into fences and 
ropes } it foniighes first-rate stable besoms; and 
there is even a species of delicious wine distilled 
from its sap ; while the air is redolent with its de- 
lightfeilly fragrant perfame. To all this, it may 
be added that, in the good old times of castiffation, 
before Solomon's injunctions were regarded as a 
dead letter, it had a most salutary effect in sharp- 
ening the wits and improving the morality of the 
rising generation ! Can as much be said of any 
other tree? 

" Its glo9«y leaf and its silvery stem, 
dost thou not love to look on them?" 
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About two miles firom the Church of Crathie, 
stands the very comfortable Lm of Inver. This is 

Suite a model lodging for the pedestrian tourist, 
its occupiers are extremely civu, while all its ap- 
pointments are snug and tidj. I spent two nights 
here ; and, if feite should ever again direct my steps 
to this quarter, Inver would be my favourite rest- 
ing-place. In this neighbourhood, my friend, after 
lashmg the Dee with much barbarity and patience 
for a couple of hours, managed to capture a few 
trouts, upon which we partly dined at Castleton. 
The Dee is too rapid and clear to be a ^ood trout- 
in^ stream. It is spanned by a very old and steep 
bndge of four or five arches, at one of the entrances 
to Invercauld, where the scenery is of the most en- 
chanting description. In this vicini^ are the forest 
of Ballochbowie and the fall of the Garrawalt, both 
much admired by the tourist. A little beyond the 
bridge, the enormous rock, called Craig Cluny, 
overhangs the road. Invercauld House next bursts 
upon the sight, one of the most elegant and delight- 
ful mansions in Scotland. There is nothingon the 
Dee to be compared with it, not excepting Bahno- 
ral itself, which, however, may rank second. After 
this, Braemar Castle arrests the attention. The 
valley is here of considerable width, and the fields 
large and well cultivated. The castle is of great 
height, and quite entire, but uninhabited ; for what 
reason I cannot tell. About a mile farther on, we 
entered the very peculiar and interesting village of 
Castleton, so metamorphosed from i/mat I had 
seen it when last there, more than thirly years 
ago, that I could scarcely recognise it as an old 
acquaintance. 
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CASTLETON, DEER FOREST, &c. 

Few Villages have undergone a more complete 
metamorphosis than Castleton during the last 
thirty years, and this change is still progressive. 
I was there thirty-two years ago, when it aptly re- 
presented one of the meanest description of High- 
land clachans. It then consisted of a great number 
of low smoky cottages, overgrown with grass and 
noisome weeds, scattered in all directions, without 
the slightest regard to order or convenience. There 
was one tolerable inn, according to the notions of 
the day, but such as was more suitable for drovers 
and excise-officers than any higher description of 
travellers. As regards regularity in the position 
of. the houses, little change has been effected, but, 
with few exceptions, they seem all comfortable; 
and there are two elegant hotels fitted for the re- 
ception of the best in the land. What chiefly 
characterises Castleton is its brawling, boisterous 
river, the Cluny, which divides it into two nearly 
equal parts. The bed of this river is exceedingly 
rocky, and, during a high flood, it- must present a 
magnificent appearance. 

This village, beingatleast 1200 feetabove the sea, 
is reckoned very salubrious, and is much resorted 
to, during summer and autumn, by the inhabitants 
of Aberdeen, Montrose, and other towns along the 
east coast. To accommodate such visiters, the old 
cottages have generally either been new roofed, or 
superseded by others of a more pretending descrip- 
tion. The uneven, rocky nature of the ground, in- 
tersected by the Cluny and sundry mill leads, 
renders it dangerous to walk about at night; so 
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that, if accidents have not frequently happened ta 
strangers from this cause, they may r^ard them- 
selves as having been in great luck. Though the 
inns are large and commodious, they ate often over- 
flowing wim company, who are quartered at night 
througnout the village. We took up our residence 
at the Invercauld Arms, and slept m a very neat, 
newly-built cottage, and in both respects found 
ourselves extremely comfortable. Mrs Clark and 
son are most attentive to their guests ; and whoever 
has tarried there this season will not readily forget 
the alacrity and cheerfnlness of Old Greorge, the 
waiter. He has seen inuch service in various 
parts of England and Scotland, and is so well up to 
nis business, that he should not be parted with on 
slight grounds. He was always very decently at- 
tired, and the number of breakfasts, dinners, teas, 
and suppers, he had to provide, was endless ; yet 
he never lost patience, having a good-natured joke 
ever ready for those who seemed to like them, and 
overlooking nobody. 

Castleton can boast of no fewer than three hand- 
some places of worship. One belongs to the Esta- 
blishment, another is Catholic, and the other Free 
Church. Almost the half of the population in this 
district is of the Catholic persuasion. Catholics 
here, however, are very diflFerent from what we find 
them in most other parts of England and Scotland. 
There are few, if any, Irish among them, and they 
may be regarded as the aborigines of this part of the 
Highlands. They are generally well educated, 
orderly, and civil, and have had the advantage, for 
many years past, of having a lady of high rank as 
a member of their communion. Their place of 
worship is new and elegant. Tradesmen being 
employed in adorning it, I entered repeatedly, a&d 
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was as much pleased with its internal as its exter- 
nal appearafioe. The priest, I was told, is superior 
to the generality of his order. The Free Church 
is of a less pretending description, but extremely 
neat, and what is of more consequence, the minister, 
who seceded in 1843^ is a man of a peaceable^ious, 
and literary disposition. The Established Cnurch 
vies with tne Catholic one in external and intemal 
elegance, and its minister is respected and esteemed 
by all who know him — ^so that I know few places 
so fortunate as Castleton, as regards the most im- 
portant of all concerns, religious instruction, and 
&om aU I saw, it has not been thrown away upon 
the inhabitants. We attended the Established 
Church, and were highly pleased and edified with 
the services of the day. There was a remarkably 
good congregation, considering the vicinity of the 
other places of worship. Several families of dis- 
tinction occupied the front of the galleries, and 
there were many respectable-looking strangers in- 
terspersed with the general flock. It is surely much 
to be desired that this parish, Braemar, should be 
disunited from Crathie, not only on account of the 
greatly increased and increasing importance of 
Castleton ; but as all the free teind of the united 
parishes belongs to the Braemar district. 

Our great object in coming here was to visit the 
lofty mountains at the source of the Dee, for on this 
side of them there is no inn nearer than Castleton, 
though the distance to the summit of the highest is 
twenty-one miles. The weather was of a most 
teazing description ; very cold, but generally fair 
and clear, though the high mountains were almost 
always covered with clouds, and when these occa- 
sionally dispersed, we found they had constantly 
been discharging copious showers of snow, with 

N 
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which the highest range had been ooTered firom iiie 
middle of August. We waited two dajrs^ in hopes 
of a fayonrable change, but, as the snow was evi« 
dently becoming dailj deeper, and time more pre- 
dons, we resolved to make the ascent. These two 
da js, I devoted to climbing some of the nei^bonr- 
ii^ heights, particularlj Mor-ron, or large mwe, the 
view fix)m wmch is very commanding. Itrisesclose 
to the village, and ought to be visited 07 all strangers 
who have any taste at ail for mountain scenery. 
Considering the height of its base, I should think 
the cairn cannot be under 2800 feet above the sea. 
The ascent is mdual and easy, and the view richly 
remunerates the fatigue. TVnile on the summit, I 
was joined by two genteel young tourists, who po- 
litely offered me protection under their plaids m>m 
a heavy shower of hail and snow, an oner which I 
gladly accepted. 

During tnis time, I had the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of the excellent minister of Brae* 
mar and his fEunily circle. Owingtoamutualfriend, 
I also became acquainted with one of the district 
surgeons. It is not a little remarkable, that this 
gentleman, though a native of one of the richest and 
most level counties in England, has become com- 
pletely naturalised as a Highlander. He even wears 
the pnilabeg, and,both professionally and otherwise, 
is quite a favourite with the inhabitants. He has 
a brother in Ballater, who has been at least equally 
anccessful as a vender of almost all kinds of mer- 
chandise. It is a rare case, indeed, for Englisk- 
men, not only to migrate to such a clime, but by 
patient continuance in well-doing, to ensure suceess 
m their professions. Daring these two days, my 
fellow-traveller was occupied with fishing in Lochs 
Callater and TUt, sketching, and deer^^taJUmg^ 
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having liad the honour of joining, by invitation, a 
party from^Mar Lodge in this latter very exciting 
pnxsnit. 

Be£ore^ leaving home, having heard and read 
mnch of the extreme strictness of the Duke of Leeds 
in preserving his forest, I thought it might be as 
well to write to his Grace on the subject, lest, after 
travelling some two hundred and fifty miles, I should 
be foiled in my object. Accordingly, I wrote re- 
spectfully, intimating my intention, expecting that 
one or other of his people would be directed to re j)ly . 
The Duke himself dia so. and in terms becoming 
his high rank. Bepeated letters passed between us, 
and I must say in a spirit of condescension and rea- 
sonableness on his part that fully convinced me the 
public ought to be satisfied with his views on the 
subject. His Grace even invited me to call at Mar 
Lodge, and promised, if I did so, that he would send 
one of his foresters along with me to any of the 
mountains I might wish to visit Though altogether 
nnauthorised, yet I trust no offence will be taken by 
my extracting from one of the above letters a pas- 
sa^ which may remove much misapprehension on 
this subject: — 

''In answer to your l«tter, I never make any ol>jection, nor 
have I the right to do so, to persons using any of the established 
roads through Mar Forest These roads are — Ist, Up Glen Lui 
and the Derry, to Speyside and Abemethy ; 2d, Branch from 
Glen Lui, up Glen Lui-Beg,and round the base of Caim-na-Veim 
into the Larig Rhui, to Ariemore ; 3d, Up Glen Dee, and over 
the Geldie, by Caim-na-Geldy, to Glen Feshie ; 4th, A branch 
fhm this near junction of Dee and Geldy water, up Glen Dee till 
it joins road No. 2, and so leads through the pass of the Larig 

''^ere is, properly speaking, no road to the top of Ben 
IfMdhui; but no objection is ever made to persons gomg up by 
the Sapper's Track, up Corn Etichan and Derrj[,or to weir return- 
ing by the Ben Macdhui bum to the Glen Lm^Beg road, provid- 
ed they will call and m«ition their wish to do ao; and^ of oohtm. 
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no objection to their deseending the wevt fiiee to the Larig Biraiy 
if they chooee to risk their necks, as all the upper part of the 
Larig is beyond the deer ground." 

From the clear statement here given, it appears 
that there are no less than-^ur different routes 
through the Mar Forest, in none of which will tra- 
veUe» meet with mj iAtermption; and I can an- 
swer for it, that these are exactljr the tracks that 
are most likely to gratify the tourist. That noble- 
men and gentlemen, who pay enormously for these 
forests, should be carefiil to preserve them from il- 
legal intrusion, is most natural ; and I cannot see 
how any person can reasonably object to their do- 
ing so. 

With regard to Glen Tilt, the merits of that 
case are under litigation,' and therefore I shall say 
nothing about it But as to the Mar Forest, it 
seems to me so very dear, that I am convinced none 
who understand the case thoroughly will blame the 
Duke. How would any low country proprietor or 
farmer like to have his fields traversed in all direc- 
tions by the public? Now, the Forest of Mar is the 
Duke's ferm, for which he pays a hiffh rent, and 
the stock of which cannot be suitably preserved 
without much care and expensive outlay. If any 
man prefers rocks, heath, and deer, to cultivated 
fields, sheep, and oxen, we have no right to ob- 
ject. This is a matter of taste; and right glad 
ought Scotland to be that such a taste does prevail 
among many of our English neighbours, as much 
wealth is thus annually poured into our compara- 
tively poor country. 

It may be said that in traversing these forests no 
fences are thrown down and no crops injured. This 
is granted. But any man who knows anything of 
red deer, must be aware that their senses of seeing', 
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hearing, and smelling, are most acute, and their 
habits shy in the extreme ; so that a stranger, hj 
incautiously passing through their haunts, may 
quite inadvertently drive them from the ground, 
and thus injure the sport for weeks, or even for the 
whole season. When accompanied by a forester, 
this may, in a great measure, be obviated, as these 
men are thoroughly acquainted with the ground and 
the nature of the animals ; and, by examining the 
hiUfl with their glasses, and studying the wind, they 
can generally conduct a stranger throu^ the forests 
so as not to occasion material injury. These things 
considered, it astonishes me not a little that any 
intelligent person should blame the Duke in this 
matter ; and still more that, when civilly warned of 
their trespass, and directed to the lawful tracks by 
which the most interesting parts of the forest may 
be seen, they should yet persist in violating the 
rights of property. 

Some years ago, a learned Professor of Botany, 
in going to Ben Macdhui, with some dozen or two 
of his pupils, armed with hammers and cudgels, 
gdllandy stormed the pass of Glen Lui-Beg, in 
defiance of one or two keepers, who civilly request- 
ed them to ascend by the ordinary and lawful route. 
Perhaps they considered they had performed a 
Blighty exploit in so doing, though I trust there 
are very many who will be of a different opinion. 
Se this as it may, their successful foray aroused the 
genius of some unknown bard, who celebrated their 
courage and prowess in strains which require only 
to be known to be admired. I have vainly inquired 
as to his name and whereabouts, for true merit ia 
always associated with shrinking modesty. After 
no little pains, however, I have succeeded in rescu- 
ing his sublime effiision from entire oblivion, though 
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I rc^t to saj it mnflt still be presented to the pub- 
lic in a yery mutilated form : — 

^ They «ub' to pu' 

Some girte that grew 
^ On Ben M*Du', 
Whar ne'er a oou 
Had aet her moa. 
If a' be true, 
Tween me and yon. 
They sair did me 
They ere did view 
The big bUuk «ott* 
Or Lang Rn;' 
For not a few 
Got roarin* fou 
On mountain dew, 
Whilk gart them gnie, 
And boek, and spue 1 " 

Whether the above is to be regarded as lyrical, 
or a portion of an epic poem, having the learned 
Doctor as the hero, 1 am not sufficiently versed in 
these matters to decide. I trust, however^ that my 
exertions in picking up such an interesting fra^ 
ment, here a httle and tnere a little, will not be un- 
appreciated b^ a discerning public. The closing 
lines are particularly pathetic and moving; and I 
am sure, if warbled by some fair damsel in a strain 
equally touching, the effect would be overpowering. 
Scotcn music is now, unfortunately, banished frovk 
all our fashionable circles and educational institu^ 
tions ; or, if tolerated at all, it is so tricked out with 
outlandish meretricious graces, called variatiang^ 
that our finest old tunes are only faintly recognift- 
able at intervals, like angels in a mist. I would 
therefore humbly suggest that, seeing also the 
measure and rhyme are somewhat quaint, the lines 

• ir«xtt«i< ia thaa interpreted. 
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ftkirald be married to some plaintive Gennen or 
Italian air, in which caae the ^eiix oantofnbd might 
in all probability touch the heart of one or other 
of the doughty champions, whose victoij and woes 
^16 here bo pathetically recorded. 

^ Forsan et hsee olim meminiafie Juvabit." 

** The time may come when even these, 
Omr sad mishaps, may soothe and please.*' 



GLENS DEE, DERRY, LUI-BEG, Ac. 



*' Ye hills, near neebors o* the stams, 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns; 
Ye cliffs, the haunts o* sailing yearns, 

Where echo slumbers ; 
Come, join, auld Nature's sturdiest bairns. 
My wailing numbers.*' 



Thus does Bums pathetically iiiroke Auld 
Nature to condole with him for the demise of hii^ 
friend Matthew Henderson. In similar strains 
may I invoke her to condole with me in the change 
which must now come over the spirit of my narra- 
tive. Our ascent of Lochnagar was, in every point 
of view, eminently successful and satismctory. 
But, as the Soman author asserts, ^^ nOiel est ah 
amni parte heaium; " or, as it may aptly be trans- 
lated oy our Scotch proverb, " we canna kep at a' 
slaps ;" or, as we have it in English, " they who 
play at bowls must meet with rubbers." The 
ascent of Ben Macdhui was ihe grand object of 
my ramble on this occasion. The accomplishment 
ot this I had contemplated for years. In public 
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opimoii} this mountain had, for at least a quarter 
of a century, snatched the laurels from the brow of 
Ben Nevis as being the highest point in the king- 
dom. Even children at all our schools were Jin?- 
structed to give the preference to this Aberdonian 
upstart; and it grieved me to think that I had once 
been half-way to the top, in the most favourable 
circimistances, and had, by mere accident, been 
prevented from reaching it 

These considerations led metoform the resolution 
of not only climbing Ben Macdhui, but also several 
mountains in its vicinity, especially Brae-riach and 
Caimtoul, which are only lower by about 150 feet. 
My plans were fully, and in my opinion, most 
judiciously matured. By consulting maps, charts, 
and guide-books, as well as by correspondence, I 
had completely mastered the geography of the 
district. Not only the mountains, but all the glens 
and bums, were familiar to me; and I concluded 
that by one, or at most two nights' bivouack, I 
could overtop all that is particularly interesting at 
the source of the Dee. That I might not be foiled 
in this long cherished enterprise, I had resolved to . 
go entirely alone; and in the prosecution of this 
object, I resisted lie proffered society of those who 
would, in many respects, have been most agreeable 
fellow-travellers. The elements, however, cannot 
be controlled. This achievement has hitherto bid 
defiance to the boasted ingenuity of man, and com- 
pels him to acknowledge that, whereas in many 
things he deals proudly, yet there is One above 
him. 

As formerly mentioned, I had tarried as long at 
Castleton as time would permit, in hopes of the 
mountains becoming clear of clouds and falling 
snow. The Queen was to arrive at that village on 
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the 31st Augast, upon which occasion^ as a loyal 
subject, I was determined to be present. Accord- 
inglj^ about mid-day, on the 28th, after having 
uncorked my whiahy-flaah at a blacksmith! s vicSy 
and stowed into my fishing-basket a fair supply of 
provisions for two or three days, I proceeded alone 
up the Dee. Three miles from Castleton, the river 
is joined on the north side by the Quoigh, on which 
there are several romantic falls. This stream flows 
£rom the precipitous sides of Ben Abourd and Ben- 
aven, mountains about 4000 feet high, and by no 
means difficult of ascent. Her Majesty and her 
Royal Consort visited the former this autmnn, 
and, as they were highly gratified with the novelty 
of Ae scene, it is to be hoped they will extend 
their rambles to the Cairngorm range on some 
future occasion. Patronage of this description will 
soon bring mountain climbing into fashion, and 
banish that efieminatc indolence which has long 
been gaining ground among all ranks. Men now- 
a-days allege mat they cannot rough it without im- 
minent danger, and that a night's lodging on the 
cold ground, even in summer, would be certain 
destruction. This may all be true enough, but 
what is the cause? their superfluous flannels and 
countless other unnecessary indulgences. Let them 
reflect that, if history is to be credited, our fore- 
fathers deemed it sufficient to have an occasional 
fresh coat of painty without troubling the tailor at 
all! 

Benaven derives its appeUation from the num- 
ber of streams which issue from it on every side. 
It is still more remarkable for eight or ten odd 
looking excrescences at and near its summit. 
These consist, I believe, of solid rock, and have 
much the. appearance of being artificial when seen 
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from a distance, especially that one which crowns 
the sommit of the mountain. Their height is con- 
sidenble, varjinff peifaaps from 50 to 100 feet 
The river Aven lows chiefly from the north side 
of this mountain and the loch of the same name, 
and joins the Spey at Inveraven. The far-famed 
Glexuivet whisky is manufactured from a tributary 
of this stream. 

On the south side of the Dee, opposite Glen 
Quoigh, is Corriemulzie Cotta^, the very interest- 
ing Highland retreat of that distinguished veteran, 
Genersd Sir Alexander Duff. It consists of various , 
unpretending bufldings, erected at different times, 
as the family increased, and has more of a classic 
and picturesque than a grand and imposing ap- 
pearance. X ou might fancy it the elegant retreat 
of literature and science, rather than the residence 
of a soldier, the next heir to the vast estates of the 
Earldom of Fife. A wicket-gate and a well-kept 
footpath lead from the hi^ road down to the Dee 
by the side of a stream, on which there are some 
beautifal cascades. No one should pass these un* 
visited. I followed the stream till it fell into the 
Dee. Onabeautifrdkwnbythesideoftheriver, 
stands the effigy of a noble stag. It consists of 
iron painted, and is so well executed, that, when I 
first saw it, I half thought it might be some £Eivour'- 
ite of the General's family that had become tame 
by their attentions and indulgence. 

The next object worthy of notice is the hand- 
some ^^ Victoria" Bridge leading to Mar Lodge, 
the Highland residence of the Duxe of Leeds. An 
ornamental cottage is here tenanted by a very old 
woman, on whom I called, who has seen better oays, 
but who has still much cause of gratitude in being 
so near a neighbour of the Genem and the Duke. 
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On my telling her I was going to Ben Macdhui^ 
she lemarked, ^^ Wi' leave, Sir, I think ye're o'er 
hetathame; they tell me it's deep wi'snaw." Mar 
Lodge is beantifully situated on the north side of 
the Dee, at the foot of Ben Abonrd, with an ex* 
tecuuTe lawn in front, and on both sides. I have 
given Invercaold the first place, and Balmoral the 
second, in point of splendour and beauty on the 
banks of the Dee. Mar Lodge, in Doncasterphrase^ 
" comes in a good third." Its architectural pre- 
tensions are not great, but the situation is splendid; 
ond^ as a sporting residence in autumn, it is 
unrivalled. The only bridge above this is that at 
the Linn of Dee. The river is here so narrow that 
it iA easily spanned by a single arch, though 
above and below, the channel expands to 40 or 50 
yards. This linn consists of a succession of falls 
of no great height, but imposing on account of 
the vast body of water dashing ti^rough rocks so 
contracted, that, for the space of 18 or 20 feet, any 
active boy or girl of twelve years of age might 
easily leap across. The only circumstances to pre* 
vent the nrequent accomplishment of this, are the 
sudden rise of the rock on the south side, where 
you alight, and the certainty of destruction should 
yon slip and fall into the roaring gulf below. The 
river being high and the wind boisterous, the spray 
was flying about in all directions whil<^ I was there; 
thisy and there being no one to witness the feat^ 
if so it may be termed, prevented me from the at- 
tnnpt l^e extent of the linn from head to foot 
may be about 80 or 100 yards. In various places 
liifisre are hideous eddies or whirlpools, which some 
of the good people in the vicinify declare to have 
no bottom t 
After crossing the Dee,I turned to the right and 
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then to the left, near its confluence with the Loi: 
I then proceeded up Glen Lui for three or four 
miles, as far as the feiester's lodge, at the entrance 
of Glen-Lui-Beg. The stream is here divided inte 
two, the Deny being the larger branch. On enter- 
ing the lodge, I was informed that the forester, 
Peter M^Hardy, was not at home, but was civilly 
received by his spouse, and the evening being 
showery and cold, 1 was glad to sit down with her 
and her young folks round an excellent peat fire. 
Soon after, she apprised me that, as she had kindled 
a fire in the room end, I would find myself more 
comfortable there. Ihree splendid broadswords 
were suspended on the wall, which, alon^ with, 
other implements connected with his profession, 
proved Peter to be no greenhorn. In the course 
of the evening he arrived, and kept me companv. 
M^Hardy is about as good a specimen of a High- 
lander as can well be imagined. He is consider- 
ably above six feet in height, straieht and active, 
without an ounce of redundant flesh. Like aU 
these foresters whom I have seen, he is remarkably 
intelligent, and, from frequent intercourse with men 
of rank and education, their manners are much 
superior to those of our ordinary peasantry. Some 
years ago, he was an adept at throwing the 
hammer and putting the stone, as was testified by 
several elegant silver medals which he showed me, 
and to which, I make no doubt, he might still be 
adding, had he not thought proper graceftdly- to 
retire from the arena, y^huefodle princess. Had 
there been six Peters instead of owe, the learned 
Doctor and his " Girse gatherers" might have felt 
a little discomposed ere they forced the Pass of 
Glen-Lui-Beg, regaling the deer with their cigars^ 
grog, &C. &c. At our first meeting, I informed 
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Ilim that I had letters from the Duke, to whom I 
had applied for a pass through the forest. He said 
it was mmecessarj to produce them, as he had been 
informed by his Grace, of my intended visit, and 
had been 'instructed to afford me every facility. 
Here, therefore, I spent the night, somewhat more 
comfortably than had I been once more stretched 
among the rocks and heather, as at one time I 
thought I should have been compelled to be. 

I have heard some lamenting that so much 
ground should be devoted to deer forests, consider- 
mg that much of it is weU adapted for sheep. In 
this lamentation, I cannot sympathise. There is 
comparatively little of Scotland devoted to this 
purpose ; and, when we reflect that it can only be 
in the wildest and most desolate parts of the coun- 
try the object can be successfally accomplished, 
there can be no just foundation for such regret, 
provided lavjful roads and footpaths are not inter- 
fered with. In addition to this, let it be kept in 
view, that this system brings annually a great num- 
ber of noblemen and gentlemen into our country, 
who*would otherwise be utter strangers to it — ^that, 
not only do these men liberally spend their money 
in the Highlands, where it is most wanted, but very 
frequently take an interest in promoting the wei- 
fere of the inhabitants — ^patronising our patriotic 
and benevolent institutions, and, in not a few in- 
stances, finding employment abroad of a lucrative 
and honourable description for those who would 
otherwise have spent their lives in idleness and 
starvation at home. We should also consider, that, 
for the preservation of the deer, as many men are 
requirea as had the ground been under sheep, and 
that their families are, in ahnost all instances, kept 
in more comfortable circumstances than those of 
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the eeneiaiity of our shepherds. Besides all thia^ 
would it uot be a national disgrace, that this noble 
breed of animab, the red deer, should be extin- 
guished for such a paltry and questionable lucratiTe 
consideration? for this would most certainly very 
aoon be the result^ were they not so preserved. 



OOBRT^raiCaAN, BEN BCACDHUI, &c. 

At the forester's, I spent the night very comfoit* 
ably, and, after an early breakfast, went up Glen 
Derry with nay entertainer and his assistant, on 
their customary rounds. Glens Derry and Lui-Be^ 
are unlike ax^thing one meets with even in the 
Highlands. The forest^'s house is the only one 
they contain. It is snuglj^ fidtuated among old fir- 
trees, which is the only i!ind of wood to be found 
in these desolate regions. The greater part of these 
trees are very old — the growth of centuries ; and, 
unfortunately, when they die out, there is no 
chance of their being replaced, as the deer, which 
are much on the increase, uniformly eat up the 
seedlings. From the excessive violence oi the 
stonns, many of l^ese venerable tenants of the 
desert have been broken through the middle, and 
every way mutilated, while others have been 
twisted like cork-screws. Another striking feature 
in this glen, is the effect permanently left in it by 
the memorable flood of August, 1829. The Deny, 
upon that awful occasion, wais perhaps as much, if 
not more, flooded than any stream in the Highr 
lands. The ground is torn up in all directioKtt, 
^d enom^ous stones have been thrown into posih 
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tions which one can hardly conceive would have 
he^n. reached even by the greatest floods; while 
hundreds of majestic trees, denuded of their bark, 
bleached, and checked in their growth, stand, like 
sheeted spectres, testifying their wretched fate. 
Most appropriately has this scene been described as 

^ The land of the mountain and flood, 
Where the pine of the forest for ages has stood. 
Where the eagle darts forth on the wings of the storm. 
And the eaglets are nursed on the lofty Caimgomu'' 

As we proceeded up the glen, and beyond the 
firs, we saw several herds of deer in sheltered places 
along its sides, for the morning was stormy, with 
occasional heavy showers of rain and sleet. To an 
inexperienced eye, these interesting animals would 
easily escape detection. Many were pointed out 
to me by the keepers, which, even though on the 
outlook, I would not have seen. With the aid of 
their excellent glasses, however, I could distinctly 
discern their gestures, and even count their antlers. 
This forest is computed to contain about 4000, 
The eagle does not always build among rocks. 
On a solitary pine, I was shown a nest in which 
young ones have been reared for many years, for, 
m^ike most sportsmen, the Duke protects these 
noble birds, bemg unwUling they should be extir- 
Mted, of which there seems much danger. They 
•Iways. lay two eggs, one containing the male, the 
other the female, and from the external appearaoce 
of the egg may be ascertained the gender of the 
oecapimt Eagles have not been detected destroy- 
Wig the young deer, though they often fly after and 
aoAOY them, apparently m spdt. 

Aner proceeding several miles up the Deny, 
we entered Gorrie-Etichan, which joins it at ri^ht 
mglos from the summit of Ben Maedhui, having 
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Ben-a-main on our ri^ht hand, and Caimsonn, 
Deny 9 on our left. This is a remarkably wild and 
savage scene, on this occasion particularly so, as 
the wind haa become tempestuous, accompanied 
with heavy showers of sleet, hail, and snow. On 
each side ^^ ascended huge nameless rocks," not 
bottondessy like the whirlpools of the Dee, but tx)p^ 
leas J as their summits were shrouded in snow and 
mist. In front, a torrent came ra^ng down from 
Loch Etichan, which was lashed mto fiuy by the 
violence of the wind, the spray reaching us at a 
considerable distance. Durm^ the whole of our 
ascent the wind was right 'a-head, and so very 
boisterous, that it was with the utmost exertion we 
could hear each other speak. I frequently begged 
my companion (his assistant havingleft us in Sen 
Derry) not to proceed farther, as I was pretty sure 
of finding the ^im, and it wL needless for 4n to 
be so exposed. This, however, he peremptorily re- 
fused doing under such circumstances, and I con- 
fess his presence was of much advanta^ to me, as, 
though 1 was determined at all hazards to persist 
till I found the cairn, yet I might have been con- 
siderably longer in the discovery had I been alone. 
Loch Etichan is unquestionably the highest loch 
in her Majesty's Britannic dominions. Owing to 
the state of me weather, I could not ascertain its 
dimensions; but I suppose it may be a mile or 
two in circumference. It contains abundance of 
trout, as I heard thilt the Duke, with a frigid, had 
killed five or six dozens with the rod and otter 
not long before I was there. Just above the loch 
we got one indistinct peep into Loch Aven ; but 
after this the snow fell so thick, that seeing beyond 
50 vards was out of the question. My attendant 
took me a little way to the left, that I might get 
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a glimpge of the upper part of Glen Ltd-Beff^ 
llirough tremendous precipices, with which a sua- 
den gust of wind ha/nearly made me more fami- 
liar than would have been altogether pleasant. 
We then steered nearly due north till we reached 
the remains of the Sapper's House, which had evi- 
dently been one of the most substantial of the kind, 
as its terribly exposed situation required. Avery 
short way north of this stands the cairn, which was 
invisible till we came within 15 or 20 yards of it. 
For the last two hours, there had been almost a 
constant fall of heavy snow, which in many places 
was more than knee-deep, and near the summit 
the drift was quite blindmg. When we reached 
the cairn, ten miles from our starting-place, we 
were quite benumbed and covered with icicles, so 
tha4: a tasting from the whisky-flask was right ac- 
ceptable to us both. 

This cairn is by far the l^hest of the kind I 
have seen. It is built in the Tower of Babel style, 
in four distinct storeys, the pinnacle being, I would 
suppose, from 20 to 25 feet in height. I was too 
much chilled to go to the top, and only ascended 
the second storey, on which I placed a large stone, 
handed to me by my companion, whose attentions 
I shall not readily forget. Some say that Lord 
Fife caused this cairn to be more elevated than 
common, that it might overtop Ben Nevis, the 
competition being considered a neck-and-neck af- 
fair ; while others jocularly allege that, as he had in- 
timated his intention of being buried there, it might 
be as well he should have a^tV start upwards. It 
is pleasing to reflect that for many years his Lord- 
ship has led such a quiet and orderly life as to re- 
€[Uire no such vanta^-ground. His birthday has 
just been celebrated throughout Aberdeenshire with 
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a spirit of kindness and cordiality that must have 
been highly gratifying to his feelings. 

As to the comparative height of these two 
mountains, I believe it has recently been finally 
decided in favour of Ben Nevis, by 40 or 50 
feet. The intelligent people of Gastleton allow 
this, having been so informed by the late Govern- 
ment Surveyors. Even although her Majesty is 
said to have expressed anxiety that the decision 
should have been in favour of Ben Macdhui, I 
cannot but say that I rather rejoice the Old Cham- 

Eion has carried the day, as it would have been 
ard to have been denuded of ^ belt after it had 
been so long and unostentq^tiously worn. Ben 
Nevis, certainly^ is a far more imposing mountain 
than the other. The former starts almost from the 
sea, whereas the latter rises the whole way from 
Aberdeen, so that nearly one-half of the height is 
attained before there is anything like a steep ascent. 
Of course, I cannot deLribet from acW obser- 
vation, the view from Ben Macdhui, mine being 
confined to a circle, whose diameter might be about 
thirty yards. Of this, however, I am certain, that 
it must be very much obstructed, as to near objects, 
by the immediateljr adjoining mountains, xhey 
surround it on all sides, and, bein^ nearly as high 
as itself, must be an insurmountable obstacle. On 
the south and west, Ben-arvrochan, . Caimtoul, 
and Brae-riach, obstruct the view. On the north. 
Cairngorm and Ben-a-main. On the east, Ben- 
aven, Ben-abourd, Caimeorm Derry, and Caini- 
a-veim. These monntai^ must h/ve a magnifi- 
cent appearance from Ben Macdhui. A^ to the. 
shape of the latter mountain, it is uninteresting in 
the extreme. All the above named, with the ex- 
ception of Ben-a-bourd, have much finer outUnes* 
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•Ben Macdhui, as the name imports, is a huge 
8ow-backed monster Using gradually on all sides 
to an undefined top, so mat, unless the calm in- 
formed you, there might be some difficulty in 
deciding when the top has been reached* Like 
most of our high mountains, it is covered, near the 
summit, with many hundreds of acres of hixge 
loose granite stones, of a reddish hue, which may, 
perhaps, more properly be styled porphyry. 

The state of the weather upset all my plans. I 
had intended, after reaching Loch Eticnan, to visit 
Loch Aven, and the Shelter Stone near its head, 
ascending Ben Macdhui from that side, and de- 
scending by the Wells of Dee to find quarters for 
the night in the Larig, where stones ot all dimen- 
sions, shapes, and sizes, are to be found in myriads, 
for the protection of the tourist. Being thoroughly 
drenched, and without a change of raiment, it 
would have been an obvious tempting of Provi- 
dence to have stuck to this plan, so I retraced my 
steps as far as the head of Glen Lui-Beg, into 
which my friend descended, while I scrambled 
down to me Dee, in quite an opposite direction. A 
bivouac at such a hefght, in any circumstances, is 
not to be courted, as, unless the constitution be of 
the soundest, it may be attended by fatal conse- 
quences. Most certainly, I never woijld have har- 
boured the idea, if I could otherwise have accom- 
pUahed the object I had in view. 

The highest source of the Dee is within 150 
feet of the top of Brae-riach. This must be a very 
copious spring, as it becomes a rapid and pretty 
large torrent as soon as it reaches the brink of the 
precipice, down which it rages and foams, without 
a moment's repose, for 1300 feet, till it joins the 
Lang, which nows from several small tarns, called 
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the Wells of Dee. This latter streamy seeing it 
runs more in the line of the river, is genen^ly re- 
garded as its source, allboiigh the other, called the 
uarchar^, seems the larger. My friend, who, 
along witb an English gentleman and a guide, 
reached the top of Ben Macdhni two hours later 
than I did, was more fortonate in weather, the 
$torm hoM^ nearly over when they reached the 
snmmit. They descended by the Wells of Dee, 
the largest of which they computed, by pacing, to 
be about 200 yards in circumference, wnich accords 
veiy much with my recollection of it when I passed 
long ago from Castleton to Cairngorm ana Avie 
More. 

Brae*riach and Caimtonl were right opposite 
me in descending the west face of Ben Macdhui, 
and before I reached the Dee, the clouds had so 
far dispersed as to expose their summits. They 
have a far more bold and broken outline than their 
loftier neighbour, but on none of them are there 
such perpendicular and overhanging cliffs as are to 
be seen on tiie north-east face of Ben Nevis. The 
upper part of Glen Dee has, I think, been over- 
praised in most of our guide books. It is certainly 
not a little rugged and abrupt, but it cannot boast 
the romantic and varied scenery of many of the 
wild passes to be seen in the counties of Argyle, 
Inverness, and Perth, 

In descending the Dee, the day became beauti- 
ful, so diat I was almost induced, drendied as I 
was, to spend the night there. The deceillul state 
of tne weather, however, led me to doubt a renewal 
of the fierce blasts I had so lately encountered, 
and determined me to continue my route to Castle- 
ton. The Geusachen is a wild stream separating 
Caimtoul from Ben-a-vrochan, and flows from «i 
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tarn called Loch-na-Sirtag. There is a particu- 
larly fine view of Ben-y-gK)e, in Glen Tilt, as you 
go down Glen Dee : and near the junction of the 
Dee and Greldie, Mor-ron, with its lofly cairn, is 
seen to great advantage. For several mileslenjoyed 
the society of another of the Duke's foresters, whom 
I accidentally met on his rounds. He was also 
particularly civil, offered to carry my luggage, and 
even pressed me to spend the night at his house, 
which I would gladly have done, had it not been 
a considerable way out of my course, 

Delavorar, on the south side of the river, is the 
farthest up dwelling in Glen Dee. This is tenanted 
by one of Greneral Duff's foresters, and seems a very 
comfortable residence. It was here that my friend, 
with his English acquaintance, spent seversd nights, 
much to their satisfaction, previous to and after 
their ascent of Ben Macdhui. About a quarter 
of a mile above the hum of Dee, I had the fiick to 
see the Duke of Leeds killing a fine salmon with 
the rod. He was pretty deep in the river, with 
fishing-boots, and managed the matter remarkably 
well^^ a Duke; but what I most admired was the 
gaffing of the fish by one of his two attendants. I 
never saw that nice and ticklish operation so neatly 
executed. I was within 60 yards of his Grace, 
with several of his very polite and courteous letters 
in my pocket ; so that, had it not been for what 
many may consider a morbid aversion to thrust- 
ing myself into society so decidedly above me, I 
wrald have been induced to accost him, and con- 
gratulate him on his success. My ambition, how- 
ever, soars infinitely above the domes and pillars 
of the aristocracy, even to the pillars that support 
the clouds of heaven; so, after seeing the fish 
safely laid on the bank, I pursued my route to 
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Castleton, which I reached about eight o'clock, 
after a very pleasant crack of half-an-hour with 
the old lady, formerly mentioned, in the picturesque 
cottage at the Victoria Bridge. I found her sittmg 
under the porch, enjoying the fine evening, under 
a load of clothing that would have defied all the 
tempests that ever blew. She recognised me at 
once, and, on hearing of my disastrous mountain- 
trip, asked if I did not think she was right about 
my being "o'er het at hame?" I replied that, 
" if I had only had one-half of her thatching, I 
would have coWdered myself Bnug there for^4e 
night." Thus terminated my day's work, and 
with far less fatigue than might have been antici- 
pated, considering the nature of the ground and 
the state of the weather. In former days, I am 
confident I could, with equal ease, have accom- 
plished the whole distance from Castleton to Ben 
Macdhui and back again, and in nearly the same 
time. 



THE QUEEN, CRATHIE CHURCH, &e. 

While we sojourned in this vicinity, a very re- 
markable feat was performed by an English gen- 
tleman, who had taken the shooting at Loch Ual- 
later. While on the moors, a herd of ill-starred 
deer came past him, out of which, by dexterous 
management on his part, or an unaccountable 
fatality on theirs, he killed no less than eleven fine 
stags I It is reckoned fair enough sport to bring 
down one stag in a day, even in regularly preserved 
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groimd; but here eleven were shot dead by one 
sportsman, and on ground npt exclusively allotted 
to deer. It was generally accounted for by their 
having strayed, and got into confusion from the 
loss of their leader; though, even on this supposi- 
tion, one can hardly conceive how they came to be 
so easily victimised. We were in great luck as to 
venison during all the time we were on Deeside. 
In one form or another, it was presented to us al- 
most at every meal. When kept a considerable 
time, and properly dressed, it is excellent food; 
but, generally speaking, this was not the case. 
The flesh of the animal is very solid, so that it re- 
quires several weeks' keeping, and slow deliberate 
cooking, to make it tender and fit for the table. 
Unless this be attended to, it is.not'to be compared 
with ordinary mutton ; but on two or three occa- 
sions, we had it all right, and then it was excellent. 
I do not know that i ever relished it more than at 
Peter M^Hardie's, where it was presented coJd^ and 
slightly salted, after it had been long and slowly 
boiled. 

On the day preceding her Majesty's arrival, all 
was preparation and bustle at Castleton. Inver- 
cauld's men were actively engaged in furbishing 
their beautiful tartans, as there was to be a general 
turn-out of that clan upon the occasion. Saturday, 
the 31st, proved very propitious as to weather, and 
from all quarters there were arrivals long before 
there was the least chance of the great event taking 

5 lace. About the middle of the day, a flag was 
isplayed on the castle, and similar demonstrations 
of loyalty were observable in all directions. The 
village was swarming not only with denizens of 
Deeside, but with tourists from all quarters, and 
the best spirit prevailed among them all. From 
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two till six o'clock, the honr of the Qaeen'd 
arrivaly the rallyiDg-point was the Invercaiiid 
Anns. About the former hour, the Duchess 
of Kent and suite arrived from Abergeldy, and 
partook of luncheon at the above hotel. Her ap- 
pearance is grave and dignified, and her stature 
rather above the middle size. Contrary to expec- 
tation, she did not await the arrival of her royal 
daughter, but returned to Balmoral, after staying 
about an hour and a half. At four o'clock, Lady 
Agnes Duff drove up in a handsome pony chaise, 
having several young people as her companions. 
This lady is nearly related to the Queen, and has a 
considerable resemblance to the royal family. She is 
very good-looking, but remarkably embonpoint for 
so young a woman, so that a little mountain train-- 
ing^ along with her distinguished relative, might 
be a salutary prescription. Ben-abourd and Ben- 
aven are directly in front of Corriemulzie Cottage, 
and there cannot be better training ground. 

As all were on the qui vive^ every carriage arri- 
val created fresh excitement. The Celts were re- 
peatedly mustered and disbanded, before certain in- 
timation was brought that the moment of gratifica- 
tion was at hand. The royal party were conveyed 
in about half-a-dozen carriages, each drawn by four 
horses. The first was a sort of pilot, that the way 
might be cleared ; tod the second contained the 
Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and 
his eldest brother. Prince Alfred. They drove up 
close to the porch of the hotel, and, as tne carriage 
was open, every one was gratified to the utmost. 
There was no crowding, as all seemed quite satis- 
fied with the places they had selected. Mine was 
in the porch, just behind Lady Agnes Duff, who 
was immediately recognised in the frankest man- 
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ner by her Majesty, to whom she introduced her 
little daughter held in her arms. Nothing could 
be more calm, lady-like, and unpretending, than 
the Queen's appearance and manners, insomuch 
that one could hardly realise the fact, that the 
greatest and most influential personage alive was 
within a few feet of us. She wore a plain black 
dress, and looked particularly interesting and in- 
telligent; the vivacity and youthful glow which 
characterised her when iSrst she wore the diadem, 
gradually and ffracefolly yielding to the matronly 
look and air which become the wife and mother. 
She smiled, and seemed pleased with her reception, 
which was respectM and kindly, but by no means 
vociferous. Prince Albert's apijearance is bluff and 
manly, far more that of an Englishman than is com- 
mon with foreigners. The young princes conducted 
themselves quietly and modestly, so as to lead one 
to infer that they are under proper parental disci- 
pline. Their looks are ordinary enough, and, were 
it not for their lofty lineage, would pass wholly 
without observation. I was so much engrossed 
with the contents of the first carriage, that I took 
but a very cursory glance of the other members of 
the royal femily. After remaining about ten mi- 
nutes or a quarter of an hour, the whole drove off 
for Balmoral, amidst a hearty cheer from all ranks 
of spectators. 

I may here narrate an anecdote, which will amuse 
those who are not aware of the homely habits of 
these distinguished individuals when among the 
mountains of the North. The superintendent of 
the county police, upon a former occasion, had 
given suitable directions to his men to see the road 

2uite clear of all obstructions between Castleton and 
rlenahee ; but, lest there should be any vagrants 
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who had eluded detection, he rode oS hj himself to 
meet the royal party just before their expected ar- 
rival. Abont half-way, the road is veiy steep and 
bad, and here the royal visiters had preterred walk- 
ing, and had even got the start of the carriages. 
They were attired in a very simple, rustic mamter, 
and were all engaged in playing at some game by 
the wayside, when they attracted the notice of 
Captain A. His first impression was, that, in de- 
fiance of his precautions, they were a strolling 
party, bent upon asking charity, who had escaped 
the observation of the police, and he hastened his 
pace that he mi^ht have them removed. On a 
nearer approach, ne recognised the real character 
of the vagrants; but, though he relates the anec- 
dote, I have not heard that he ever mentioned to 
them the nature of his mistake, though there is little 
doubt that his doing so would only have added to 
their amusement. 

On the evening of the 31st, I went to the very 
comfortable inn at Inver, in order to be near Crathie 
Church, which the Queen was expected to attend 
next day. I walked by the private drive through 
the woods, from which there is the finest possible 
view of Invercauld House. In going, you pass the 
forester's lodge behind the' village of CastletOB^ 
and ri^ht under the " Lion's Face," aa a shaggy 
projectmg rock is called. No stranger should omit 
taking this walk. At Inver, I met a gentleman 
whom I conjectured, from his shrewdness and in- 
telligence, to be in connection with the Aberdeen 
newspaper press. We spent a very comfortable 
evening together; but, in common with many 
others, were sadly disappointed next day as to see- 
ing her Majesty m church. She had been fatigued 
by the long journey of the previous day — ^about 
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150 miles — ^and, I believe for the first time, ab- 
sented herself, though we were gratified by seeing 
the Duchess of Kent there, and many other distin- 
guished individuals. 

In attending divine service at Crathie, her Ma- 
jesty giverf a most important lesson to very many 
of her Episcopalian subjects, especially to those 
addicted to Puseyism. It has been stated in the 
newspapers, and, in so far as I. know, without con- 
tradiction, that the Bishop of London presumed to 
remonstrate with her Majesty on this subject, and 
that he was answered in a way which will probably 
check a repetition of his zeal. We have no reason 
to doubt of her Majesty's attending divine service 
from the best of all motives — ^that of worshipping 
her Maker. But, in subordination to this, she is 
no doubt well aware of the propriety of supporting 
all our valuable and venerable institutions; and, 
as the Church of Scotland is just as much the 
Established Church th&re^ as the Episcopalian 
Church is in England^ nothing but ignorance or 
bigotry can account for his Lordship's interference. 

The Parish Church of Crathie is a convenient 
and well-lighted modem building, but, in my opi- 
nion, its architecture is not in keeping with the 
romantic scenery around it. Somethmg in the 
Gothic style would certainly have been preferable. 
It is directly opposite Lochnagar, of which there is 
a splendid view from the front. Balmoral Castle 
is on the other or southern side of the Dee, and not 
above a mile distant. In this parish, the Secession 
has been insignificant, considering the exertions 
B^ade to promote it. The minister of Crathie is 
deservedly a favourite among all ranks of his 
parishioners, from the Queen to the beggar; so 
that, I am convinced, had the people not been un- 
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dolj tampered with^ not one wonld have deserted 
his ministry. 

On the Sabbath evening, my travelling compa- 
nion and I parted, he having arrived at the Manse 
of Crathie in the morning. It was his intention to 
proceed to Aberdeen by the Don, and mine to re- 
turn southwards, next day, by Glenshee. My 
original plan was to have returned by Glen Tilt, 
having obtained a pass &om the Duke of Athole, 
through the application of a highly valued friend, 
but it did not reach me till I had decided upon a 
difierent route. On my return to Castleton, the 
evening was still and peaceful. In passing Bal- 
moral, it was not easy to fancy that there was the 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland enjoying, with 
her family, the Sabbath repose, as qmetly as any 
family in the land! — ^the only symptom of there 
being an illustrious personage in this Highland re- 
treat, being a flag floating from the top of the Loch- 
nagar Distillery in the immediate vicinity. 

In going up the Dee from Crathie, one is struck 
with me extremely neat appearance of the fores- 
ters' lodges on the estate of Invercauld. They look 
like genteel cottages in the precincts of a town ; 
and, were they not decorated with deers' horns 
above the doors, as is the custom, one would con- 
ceive their inmates were of a higher and more re- 
fined grade. On the side of the steep, rocky hills 
overhanging the Forest of Ballochbowie, there is 
a white speck much resembling snow. Upon ask- 
ing what it was, I was told it was occasioned by 
lightning, during a violent thunder-storm, whida 
threw off the heath and moss, thereby exposing the 
surface of the white granite. An exactly similar 
effect was produced on Criffel, two years ago, just 
above Loch Kindar. On re-entering Cafltieton, I 
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found it in that state of stillness and tranquillity so 
cbaxacteristic of the Scottish Sabbath, which has 
been so admirably described by onr national poet, 
Graham, and which, I trust, wiR continue to sig- 
nalise our country, till her example shall have had 
a salutary influence on every nation on the face of 
the earth. The following lines struck me as being 
particularly fine and appropriate : — 

^ Oh Scotland! muck t love thy tranquil dales: 
But most on Sabbath eve, when low the sun 
Slants through the upland copse, 'tis my delight, 
Wandering and stopping oft, to hear the song 
Of kindred praise arise from humble roofs." 



HINTS TO INNKEEPERS, HIGHLAND PRIDE, &c. 

Before bidding adieu to Castleton, I shall quote 
a passage from Di M^Culloch. It is quaint, and 
highly characteristic at once of the author and his 
subject: — 

^ Castletown is a wild, straggling Tillage, scattered amid rocks 
and rapid streams,and among a confusion of all kinds, that seems 
as if it had been produced oy the subversion and wreck of a 
former landscape. Those who enter it in the night, for the first 
time, will wonder where they are, and what is to happen next. 
After a house, you meet a plain, or a hillock, or a rock, or a 
thundering river ; and then there is a house aeain, or a mill, or 
a bridge, or a saw-pit. You follow some jack-o'-Iantem of a light, 
and, when you think it is close at hand, you find yourself sepa- 
rated by a ravine. All around you are lights, you cannot con- 
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jeetnre where, with the rouiDg of water, and the noises of caw« 
mills and fulling-mills ; and when the village seems to be at an 
end three or four times, it begins aeain. I thought of Sandio 
and his mills more than once, and, when the day broke, was not 
mnch less surprised than I had been in the night." 

This Tillage, though greatlj improved since the 
above was written, still retains symptoms of recent 
emergence firom barbarism. Its cottages, as I have 
said, are generallj neat and commodious ; bat there 
are still some observable of the olden school, mack 
resembling Irish hovels. Altogether, it is ^diat 
may be called a qtieer place. You may here find 
the aborigines, in their most primitive form, mingled 
for several months in the year with gownsmen from 
Oxford and Cambridge, who, with a laudable thirst 
of literature^ have retired from the busy world, leat 
their studies should be marred. While here, a cir- 
cumstance was narrated, the recital of which may 
perhaps amuse my readers as much as it amused 
myself. In a certain village, not CastUton^ there 
is, or was, a notice to the following efiect — 
" Knockin' up done here at 3d." Here is a riddle 
well worthy of the Sphynx herself. I have heard 
various guesses as to its intended meaning, but 
never the real one. Some surmised that it referred 
to ladies' dresses " got up," as I believe they call 
it, in proper style ; others, that such a quantily of 
mountain-dew might there be had for the above 
sum, as would suffice to deprive a man of that 
which mainly distinguishes him from a beast. The 
real solution of the riddle, however, is, that, for the 
sum of 3d., lazy tourists or sportsmen, who aee 
" better risers at night than in the morning," will 
have an opportunity of looking about them at an 
eaxly hour, ^f they continue BO disposed. 

In the heart of the village are the remains of a 
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very ancient castle, built, it is supposed, in the 
elevendi century, called Kyndrochit, once a hunt- 
ing seat of the Kings of Scotland. Little more 
than the foundations of the walls are now to be seen 
above ground; but there are sundry vaults and 
secret passages, beneath the surface, which savour 
strongly of rugged times, when safety was more an 
object than comfort, even in royal residences. 
There is still extant a deed, in the original Latin, 
and lately published by the Spalding Club, signed 
by Robert II., some five centuries ago, dated from 
t4 castle, arid securing an anntu| to BarW 
the Scottish Poet, author of "The Bruce," &c. 
Ktndroghit, by interpretation, means Bridge-md. 
It was the name of the parish long after its junc- 
tion with Crathie. There are several places in this 
vicinity whose Gaelic names indicate connection 
with a royal residence, so that Queen Victoria, 
the descendant of a hundred kings, is only tread- 
ing in the steps of some of her less civilised ances- 
tors, when she rambles among the moimtains of 
" Highland Dee." 

The nearest road from Castleton to Lochnagar, 
is by the east side of the Cluny. After going up 
that stream nearly as far as Loch Callater, you turn 
to the left, and find a tolerably direct and easy 
asoent, the whole distance to the top being nine or 
tMi miles, A party of ladies and gentlemen, dur- 
ing our visit, went there and returned, after having, 
on the previous day, walked from the Spittal of 
Glenshee, sixteen miles. We saw them arrive cold 
and wet, but apparently not much fatigued. Had 
they been so, they mignt have availed themselves 
of ttieir carriages, which they deserted for the pur- 
pose of ejtercising their pedestrian powers. 

On the morning of tne 2d September, I reluo- 
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tantlj left this interesting village; I say reZiic- 
tandifj as on the 5th the Queen and all her retinae 
were to attend the games here, which, npon that 
account^ are always particularly interesting. My 
time was up. however; so, after partaking of a 
hearty breakrast at the Manse, the minister Kindly 
gave me a cast in his eig towards the Spittal, on 
my return to tiie soum. We parted where the 
road becomes steep, I should be sorry, indeed, to 
think not to meet a^ain. This pass through the 
Grampians is veiy wild and romantic. The moun- 
tains are steep and rockv, and the road in winter 
must be often impassable, especially at and near 
that part of it which is known by the appellation 
of the " DeviFs elbow." Just allove this, close to 
the road, is a delightftd spring, called Caimwell, 
which gives its name to the pass. The counties of 
Aberdeen and Perth meet at the summit, where 
the Shee has its origin. It was once my intention 
to have proceeded to Ballater from tms quarter, 
keeping Loch Callater on my left, and descending 
to Lo(£s Dhu and Muick. From this, however, 1 
was dissuaded, though I am convinced, in clear 
weather, it would be quite practicable, and be a 
most fascinating excursion to the mountain tourist. 
I would leave tiae road about four miles above the 
Spittal Inn, climb a very high mountain, one ex* 
tremity of which is callea (as near as I could catch 
the abominable jargon) Glass-meal, and the other 
Craig-Leggich. After reaching Lodi Dhu, I would 
have gone to the top of Lochnagar, thence by the 
Hut to Ballater. This would be a delightlul 
ramble for an active young feUow, if the weather 
w^re leaUy fine. In mist or bad weather, it would 
be rash and dangerous. I do not think the whole 
distance would exceed thirty miles. 
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The Inn at Spittal of Crlenshee is beautifully 
situated near the junction of seyeral small streams 
issuing from fine Highland glens. A few miles 
back^ a gentleman came up with me^ mounted on 
a beautiM bajr pony, which, a day or two before, 
had carried hmi from Ayie More to Gastleton— a 
path, one would imagine, all but impassable on 
horseback. We had met repeatedly at Casdeton, 
and now claimed acquaintance. Besides his pony, 
hd had another companion^ not so much to my 
fBiioy — ^a large adder, which he had killed, or rather 
disabled, at the foot of Ben Macdhui ! He was 
carrying it home with him, in a strong paper bag, 
for me purpose of preservation. When we arrired 
at the inn, naving several hours of good daylight, 
we agreed to have some fishing in the Shee. IBe'- 
tween us we caught several dozens, but the trout 
were small, and, being miserably cooked, were in- 
different food. The fact is, river fishing in the 
S;hlands, excepting for sea trout, is generally 
, not to be compared with some of our low 
country rivers. The water is too clear, and the 
current too rapid, for large, fat, and good trout. 
. At the Spittal, we, in tne traveller's room, did 
not meet with that attention which we expected, 
and met with elsewhere. As this inn is generally 
well spoken of, we ascribed the neglect to the 
Quaen and suite having had luncheon there two 
days before, and to several {jBushionable arrivals 
while we were there. By all means, let ^^ honour 
be paid to whom honotir is due." But I maintain, 
that every traveller who is able and willing to p«iy 
for his accommodation, and conducts himself with 
propriety, has a ri^ht to look for common dmUty 
at a house of pubkc entertainment ; and this was 
not the case with us upon this occasion. All inn- 

p 
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keepers would do well to imitate the '^ good old 
countfygeutieman/'who, 

** While he feasted all the great, yet ne'er forgot fhe sman.** 

I ahaQ never forget my first visit to the English 
lakes, tfairly-five years ago, in company with 
another yonng pedestrian. We had spent t^i. days 
among the interesting scenes there, and w^re re- 
tominfi: to Scotland by Ullswater. The day was 
thioogWt one of the wettest I eyer saw. We 
had travelled from Lowood in a perfect deluge, 
and, upon our arrival at Pooley Bridge, there was 
not a dry stitch upon either of us. ^ completely 
drenchea were we, that, in the ardour and tolly of 
youth, we actually leapt into the lake, and swam 
about with our clothes on. We found there an 
admirable inn ; but, as there were several fine car- 
riages about, we almost despaired of admission on 
any terms. When the jolly landlord, however, 
heard of our plight, he brought us two complete 
suits of his own clothes, one of which would nave 
held us both, and told us we should find dinn^ 
ready, piping hot, as soon as we came down stairs. 
When we begged him not to mind us, but to attend 
to the great foDc, " No," said he, " you do not know 
William Bussell of Pooley. These big 'uns have 
plenty of their own people to look afber them ; tr^ 
business is with you. Such conduct is an kc^onr 
to human nature, and should serve as a pattern to 
all landlords. I shall be sorry if, in one iorm or 
another, it is not heard of at me Spittal of Glen- 
shee. 

In the course of the evening, we had some amus- 
ing specimens of Highland pnde ; and I cannot re- 
frain from alluding to those ludicrous displays of it 
which occur at gatherings, and such great occasioxiii. 
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It is not SO promineiit in the Highlands, as when 
the clans are mustered \joplay at soldiering during 
Bojal visits to Edinburgh. There they seem to 
think that they are abnost superhuman, and much 
of this is owing to their being pampered and spoiled 
by over much attention. It is by no means con- 
fined to the lower orders ; for it has always seemed 
'to me that their superiors, who drill and command 
litem, are even more absurdly mighty and conse- 
quential, especially if they have an eagle's feather 
in their bonnet, and a profusion of red hair all 
around their mouths. In these circumstances, their 
8elf*importance, or, aa it may be termed, turkey- 
oockiamy knows no bounds. I remember, during 
the Queen's first visit to Scotland, going out in a 
steamer to the Eoads to see the vessel in which she 
had sailed. It was fall of people. Among them 
was a Highland gentleman in mil costume, plaided, 
kilted, plumed, Caimgorumed, &c. He was in 
company with some kdies, to whom he paid marked 
attrition. It so happened that a friend of mine 
inadvertently sat down upon a camp-stool which 
the Celt had intended for one of his fair friends. 
The moment the error was discovered, the seat was 
politely relinquished ; but the bristling up of her 
male attendant to the unconscious offender caused 
a general titter. The look was one of extreme in- 
dignation, which was returned by another of inef- 
fable defiance and contempt. Luckily for the lady's 
champion, he did not follow up hiA'look with a 
hhwj which many of us were expecting ; for, if he 
had, he would in all probability soon have found 
himflelf awkwardly situated, his opponent being as 
hKcdj and active as any Celt among them all, and 
particularly conversant with the use of his hands, 
which he was by no means averse to prove on all 
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suitable occasions. This description of pride to 
which I hate been alluding^ was never more happfy 
ridiculed than in the following lines of the talented 
and much*lamented Sir Alexander Boswell : — 

^ First, the Grants o' Rothiemurchus, 
Every man his sword and durk has, 
Erety man as prond*8 a Turk i»— 

Fee-fai^fum. 
Niest, the Grants o' TuUochgorum, 
Wi* their pipers gaun before 'em ; 
Proad the mithers are that bore 'em—- 

Fee-£w-fum." 



HINTS TO PED£STiUAN&*4)0NCLUSION. 

On the 3d September I left; Spittal of Glentdiee, 
alone, early, and fasting, but witkimi amy rehtdtmce. 
It was a wet, cold momix^^ but the country being 

auite new to me,I did not much mind the state of 
le weadier. Though this glen is b^ no means so 
high as the Crathie and Braemar district, yet the 
crops were far behind — ^in many fields as green as 
lee&B. This must be owing to the soil being deeper 
and wetter than that in Olen Dee. Thare is a neat 
Free Church and Manse at Gray, about four miles 
below the inn — one of the prettiest spots in the glen, 
and the minister is one of the best of his class, nxA 
esteemed accoixlingly. Though an old and nuttsh* 
valued friend, I could not thmk of disturbing his 
slumbers, especially as Ihad to proceed to Goupar- 
Angus in time to reach Edinburgh that night* In 
the immediate vicinity stands a remaxkab^ wtSl-- 
kept, though small mansion-house, belonging^ to a 
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militacy gentlenum, who takes a warm interest in 
the adioining church. A splendid flag was still 
flying here, in honour of her Majesty's recent visit. 
Ataplacecalled Persie, there was to be held that day 
a great cattle fair; and here there is a remarkably 
smieJl place of worship, belonging to the Establish- 
ment ; this beinjg a detached portion of the parish 
of Bendochy. The bell and belfiy are proportion- 
ally small, the former positively not larger than one 
belonging to a common bedroom. Ghreat numbers 
of farmers and drovers, &c., were flocking to the 
fair from all directions. 

' About ten, I reached the neat little inn at Bridge 
of Cally, fourteen miles from the Spittal. On en- 
tering, I was much disappointed to find all in con- 
fusion. Mine hostess apologised, by saying, that 
her arrangements had been much disturbed by hav- 
ing to supply some scores of farmers and drovers 
with breakfast a short time before m v arrival — ^suf- 
ficient, oertamly, to account for all that was amiss; 
and, as they had left abundance of good things for 
me, I had no reason to complain. This is an in- 
teresting spot; and here may be reckoned the 
boundary of the Highlands in this district of Perth- 
shire. The rivers Airdle and Shee meet a little 
way below the inn, and form the Ericht. At the 
Inidge, the bed of the river is rocky, with amaz- 
ingly aeep black pools, which gives the scene a ro*^ 
mantic appearance. Over the bridge was a verv 
tasteful triumphal arch, richly festooned with 
heather, with tne Gaelic word FatUe in large cha- 
racters in the centre. I asked a schoolmaster-look- 
ing man the meaning of the word, pronouncing it 
according to my ability. He laughed at my abor^ 
tive attempt, substituting a guttural ejaculation, no 
. more like the spelling than any other sound in 
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existence. The tenn. it seems, implies Welcome or 
Hatl/ 

It is really high time the Gaelic were altogether 
suppressed, and fortunately this happy era seems 
not far distant. In Braemar and Grlenshee, it is 
miserably adulterated with English and Lowknd 
Scotch, as is the. case in all districts where there is 
much intercourse with the low countiy. But this 
is not the worst of it. Wherever Queue is the pre- 
yuling tongu«, there must necessarily exist m«ioh 
ignorance and bigotry, as the population ^neraUy, 
not being able to read English, are at the mercF 
of those who are full of prejudices, and ver^ much 
require to be themselves taught the first prmdples 
of civilisation. How can it be expected that any 
accessions to literature or science can emanate fiom 
districts where this undefined and fluctuating jar- 
gon prevails? In this point of view, such parts of 
Scotland are a dead loss to it, excepting in cases 
where individuals have migrated to more enHght- 
ened regions; and, as to reUgion, it is atdte sufficient 
to say ^^the Men" will look after that. Similar 
remarks are applicable to Ireland and Wales. 

Immediately after crossing the Bridge of Cally, 
the country acquires quite a Lowhuad aspect. Wen- 
enclosed fields and heavy crops prove the food oi 
man is more an object with the farmer than the 
food of cattle. A highly ornamental lodge by ibid 
roadside terminates a long approach to Glen Ericht 
Cottage, the beautiful seat of General Sir William 
Chalmers, one of the heroes of Waterloo, who has 
exchanged the sword for the ploughshare, as he 
seems now to be much interested in the agri<mltu»- 
ral improvement of tUs district Near this I ob- 
served a species of rake, di£krent from any I have 
seen, for gathering the droppings of the harvest- 
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field. It seemed about five or six feet long, with 
a wheel at each extremity about a foot in diameter, 
with teeth of six inches, fixed in what maj be 
termed the axle-tree. One man draws this ctcross 
the ridges, that the farrows may be reached. It 
appeared a very simple and efiective mode of ^lean- 
ii^. A similar machine is used in the Lotnians, 
drawn, by a horse. The next place deserving of 
psurticular notice is Craighall,' certainly the most 
striking spot of the kind I ever saw. It stands on 
a very lofty perpendicular bank of the Ericht. 
There is a wiiet-gate, and a good footpath down 
to the river, which for miles is of the most roman- 
tic description, richly wooded, and the banks very 
high and precipitous. The mansion-house over^ 
looks the nver on the opposite side. Eight under 
the windows there is a pool of prodigious .depth, 
overhung at a great height by a semicircular bal- 
cony. The view very much resembles that at Haw- 
thomden, but is much grander, as the river is far 
larger and the banks more imposing. I descended 
to the water's edge, and walked upwards about 200 
yards, where my progress was obstructed by a long, 
deep pool, on wldch was a boat, apparently for 
scenic effect, as Lord Kinnoul has effectually pre- 
vented salmon from ascending so far — a service for 
which anglers in Glenshee may well have a rod in 
pickle for his Lordship. Whoever has it in his 
pK>wer should not pass this very singular andbeau- 
tifiil scene unexplored. 

Not far from Craighall is Blairgowrie, the situ- 
ation of which is remarkably fine; but the mills, 
with which it abounds in all directions, remind you 
that you have emerged ttom the Highlands, and 
prove that the picturesque is not so much an ob- 
ject with the innabitants as the rise and fall of cot- 
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ton. Many neatly kept places in the vidniiy , how^ 
eyer, evince tiie proprietors to Kare an eye to the 
dulce at well aa the utile* From Blairgowrie to 
Coiopar- Angus the distance is five miles* Tlfere 
aze plenty of coaches here for the railway; but 
being quite fresh^ and as there were none to staart 
for an hour or two, I proceeded on foot^ completing 
my twenty-five miles easily by three o'clock. Just 
before reaching Coupar, the Isla is crossed, the 
largest feeder of the Tay, excepting perhaps the 
TtmimeL The Bricht is a branch of the Isla. 
Soon after arriving in Coupar, a train came up 
from Aberdeen, which I entered, and, to our mutual 
surprise, my. friend and I met in the same carriage, 
and were carried to Edinburgh, through Perlh and 
Fife Shires — the same line on which we had tra- 
velled northwards a fortnight before* 

After spending a day in Edinbur^ and its vi- 
cinity, we returned to me south, partmg at Abing- 
ton, where we had started togetner. I passed two 
days much to my satisfaction in Moffat, which is 
progressing faster as a fashionable summer resort 
than any place of the kind in Scotland. ArouM 
it are many neat lodging-houses springing up like 
mushrooms; and hundreds of gay people freqt^nt 
the Well every morning, many of them with hand- 
some equipages, but the far greater number on foot. 
It is pleasant to think that, as the railway has in a 
great measure made Moffiit, so Moffat, on the good 
old principle olgiffyaffy is the best spoke, perhaps, 
in the wheel of the Caledonian betwixt Carlisle and 
Glasgow. 

I have now finished my mountain rambles, pro^ 
bably for ever, in so far at least as the public is con- 
cerned. I make no doubt many will be disposed 
to ridicule me for egotism and magnifying my ex- 
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idoil»~: bat such captious, carping critics do not 
annoy me. while my unpretending lucubrations have 
been so lavourably noticed in many of our most 
popular and respected periodicals. Even though 
this had not been the case, I have had nearly as 
mmh enjojrment in recording my wandering as I 
had when actually engaged with them. As the 
comic song says, ^^ AU nave their hobbies." Mine 
has been hiUrcUmhingj and it would be well if all 
were of as innocent a description. This taste has 
been cultivated by many men distingaished for 
literature and science. Why, then, should / be 
ashamed to avow it? We have even seen that the 
highest Lady in the land has overtopped some of 
our noblest mountains, and she will yet, I trust, 
stand on the loftiest pinnacle of her European do- 
minions. Many of her sex are fired with similar 
ambition. Among others, I may mention the 
authoress of " Self Gontroul " and " Discipline " — 
a lady not less distinguished for high literary talents 
than for the stiU nobler graces of morality and re- 
ligion. In writing to her friend^ the celebrated Miss 
Joanna Baillie (see " Memoirs ), she says — " I am 
not sure that the benefit is lasting; but I know 
that the climbing of hills has an admirable effect on 
the spirits at l£e time. Perhaps my feeling is 
partly prejudice ; but it is not qmte so— therefore, 
though you should not join in it, do not hold it in 
utter derision. I hsLYejumped with joy when, from 
the top of one of our own mountains, 1 have unex- 
pectedly seen, as it were just at my feet, some well- 
known object which I had thought far beyond my 
sight. ' 

Being the avowed "Pedestrian Tourist's Friend^" 
I shall dose my commimications with a few homely 
but usefdl hints : — ^If a man's constitution be tole- 
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• 

rably sound^ he sliotdd not encninber himself wi& 
much clothing. I have never been half so much 
annoyed by rain and cold, as by heat. Continued 
exercise promotes and preserves warmth, and if 
you get yourself all right at the end of your day*s 
work, as will generally be the case, the contrast 
will amply repay you for a pretty effectual drench- 
ing : " tie never Knew pleasure that never kne# 
pam." An umbrella I never could think of, as it 
always reminded me of Bow-bells and Cockneyism. 
Besides, there are now such admirable waxcloth 
contrivances, light and waterproof, as to supersede 
the use of an umbrella, which, when rain is ac* 
companied with high wind, is a miserable encum- 
brance, and is often blown into ribbons. I never 
even carried a greatcoat till this season, when I ex- 
pected to have been obliged to pass several nights 
m the open air. In my Highland trips, I never 
wear either flannel or cotton under garments ; these, 
however, cannot be safely dispensed with by those 
who are accustomed to use them. A couple of spare 
shirts, as many pairs of socks, and a pair of shoes, 
are the principal things required ; and if these, alone 
with a book or two, maps, &c., becarried about with 
you from morning till night in hot weather, you 
will find them quite enough of luggage. To accojn- 
modate them and yourself, the best thing I know 
is a pretty large fishing basket, covered with wax- 
cloth, having the security of a padlock. This has 
a light and gentleman-lixe air with it ; and if you 
carry a staff-rod, with the reel upon it, there is no 
saying but you may pass for a gentleman alto- 
gether, whose carriage and horses await him at the 
next stage. 

As to the description of shoes that should be 
worn, I have already been pretty explicit ; I may 
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add, towever, that they are generally got too heavy. 
We all know, that, in horse-racing, a few pounids 
tell strongly against any horse ; as was recently 
proved in the case of the. till then, unbeidien Fly- 
ing Dutchman. Now, it in a three mile race, the 
horse is thus encumbered by a few pounds, it may 
re^^dily be conceived that a man carrying an unne- 
cessary half-pound on each foot, during a whole 
day, will not be much the stronger for it. Besides, 
a very thick shoe, with large nails, wants that elas- 
ticity which is required for comfortable walkinff, 
while it beats and bruises the foot. A shoe an inch 
thick on the heel, and half an inch on the sole, is 
the outside thickness that should be worn, with spa- 
rables instead of tachetSj where they are most likely 
first to faa For the information of my English 
readers (of whom I am dad to say I have many), 
I may eUlain that the former of W terms i^~ 
pHes small naUs without heads ; and the latter, short 
nails with very broad heads, which are apt to slip 
among the rocks, and annoy you in this way, as 
well as by their superfluous weight. 

As the preservation of the feet is a primary con- 
sideration,^! must not here omit giving some in- 
struGtions on this subject, with winch I was lately 
favoured by a friend. To my " 8i quid rumati 
challenge formerly promulgated, he takes up the 
gauntlet, boldly replying " Quid noviy^^ " I do know 
a more excellent way; and I consider his com- 
munication well worthy of attention. "Before 
starting^" says he, " procure one or two large blad- 
, ders, dried of course ; cut them into soles, so as to 
cover the whole of the foot, and well round the 
edges, the farther up the better. Put one on each 
foot next the skin, stitching them slightly to the 
stpcking. When first put on, you wQl feel them 
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stiff and cold, but iq a short time the heat brings 
out the latent oil, and prevents all Motion. If yoUr 
journey is to be long, you should have several pairs, 
in this way, all siding, beating, and blistering, 
are avoided. This I know by experience ; and I 
knew a man, seven^ years of a^, who thought no- 
thing of walking fifty miles a-day, when thus pre- 
pared for the task." 

As to the pace to be observed, let it not be quick, 
if you are not walking for a wager. The exertion 
in quick walking produces excoriation (unless, to 
be sure, my Menas panacea be used), and by the 
end of the day you will lament your mistake. Re- 
member the fable of the Hare and Tortoise. If 
walking close for several weeks, you will find thirty 
or even twenty-five miles a-day fair enough work, 
and the pace should not exceed lliree-and-a-half 
miles in the hour; or three, stoppages included. I 
have heard of wonderful performances in the way 
of quick walking ; but, for my part, I never could 
manage above six miles in the hour, and if I had 
tried it longer I should have been much distressed. 
I recollect reading of a man in Glasgow who walked 
fourteen miles in two hours. I did not believe it 
That he went over the ground in that time, I doubt 
not; but that he walked over it, I cannot believe, 
as I do not think the human body is so framed as 
to admit of it. I regard it as physically in^^a- 
sibUj unless the two feet are off the ground at the 
same time, which implies running. I need sca^sely 
add that £requent ablution wiU tend &:ieatly to the 
comfort of the pedestrian in vario^ ways, mA 
among the rivers and lakes of the HighUnds,^ 
he can never be at a loss for indulgence in this 
luxury. 

I have now said all that I deem necessary on 
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this subject, and trust my remarks will not be 
thrown away, as they have been penned with a 
sincere desire to extend that rational happiness to 
others, which, through a kind Providence, I have 
so long enjoyed myself. My remarks wiU not be 
wasted,iftnev animate theyoun^ and healthful duly 
to improve these blessings, while, at the same time, 
they cultivate their minds by acquiring an experi- 
mental knowledge of men and things. Let them 
not keep aloof from any stranger who may casually 
be thrown in their way, if they have reason to be- 
lieve him to be an honest and weU-meaning man. 
Something may be learned almost from any one, if 
you can hit uj)on that subject to which his attention 
has been particularly directed. Frequently I have 
asked my entertainer to join me^ my evening 
meal, and I neter failed in this way to obtain sucn 
local intelligence as amply to repay me for this 
trivial mark of civility. Aa my concluding advice, 
I would counsel you not to be readily disconcerted, 
nor yield to despondency in bad weather, as a few 
days of that will only cause you to enjoy good wea- 
ther the more — 

** Think not clouds will always lont; 
Hope not sunshine every hour." 

I would have closed this series of rambles with a 
graphic account of the ascent of Snowdon bv a 
young friend who was accidentaUy my compamon, 
two years ago, at Ben Wyvis, had he not therein 
stated, that there is now a confectioner's shop dose 
to the summit of the Welsh champion ! A cook- 
shop on the top of Snowdon, where you may be 
supplied with all sorts of pasties and foreign 
liqueurs, and sleep on a feaJik&r^ instead of a Im- 
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theTj bed ! This is ffoina a-head with a vengeanee. 
I trust the Prince of Wales, young though he he, 
will assert the dignily of this splendid mountain^ 
the main ornament of his principality, and scatty 
the above abomination to the four winds oi heaven. 
This absurdity is only surpassed by the celebrated 
Righi in Switzerland, to ^hich you may te wafted 
in a coach-and-four, meet with hundreds of peojde 
from all nations for several months in the year, 
and be regaled with all the delicacies of Italy and 
France, while shoals of pampered and perfumed 
lackeys are fluttering in all directions! This is 
certamly the acme, the ne plus uUra of European 
Cockneyism. The bare idea of the thing is revolt- 
iofi^ to the feelin&;s of a genuine mountaineer. Away 
with such moi^trositils from onr British shoies ! 
They may be suited for the aged, the infirm, and 
the softer portion of the softer sex, but ought, upon 
no account, to be countenanced by the healthy and 
robust Let our young men cultivate hardihood 
and activity — ^those manly virtues which now-i^ 
days are too apt to be overlooked — and shun diose 
effeminate, enervating indulgences, which have al- 
ways been the harbingers of national degeneracy 
and ruin. Rather than satisfy my teste with such 
delicacies, infinitely would I prefer sitting all alone 
on the summit of Caimtoul or Brae-riach, my 
whole repast being a crust of bread soaked in the 
infant Dee. This is the true way of enjoying such 
scenery. The buoyancy of spirits of a hardy 
pedestrian, whose mind is qualified for duly ds^Vit^* 
dating the sublime grandeur of our Scotch mdb^ 
lands and Islands, can hardly be adequately de- 
scribed; and, under Providence, such a man wiU 
be as active at threescore as he would have been at 
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forty, had he lived in luxury and ease. How 
often have these spirited and beautiful lines re- 
eurred to me whue roaming alone among the 
Grampians:— 

" Thy spirit. Independence, let me share, 
«. Lord of the lion-heart, and eafl;ie*eye; 

Thy steps I'll follow with my bosom bare. 
Nor heed the storm that sweeps along the sky." 



P.S. — Since writing the above, I have had the 
pleasure of receiving the following very satisfistctory 
information frommyfnend,the minister of Braemax. 
It will be seen from it that I had been in error as 
to the Queen's lease of Balmoral. The public will 
rejoice with me in learning that there is every pros- 
pect of Scotland being honoured with her Majesty's 
presence for a much longer period than I nad at 
first been led to imagine, even supposing she were 
not ultimately to be the purchaser of Balmoral : — 

** You ask me to inform von if I detected any inaccnraeies in 
your letters. Instead of that, I have been pu^icularly struck 
with the extraordinary correctness of your statements, and the 
amount of information connected with the district, considering 
the riiortness of yonr sojourn in it. I have seen many most inae- 
cnrate and absurd things reported of Deeside and its Iwm during 
the last three years ; but there is nothing of this kind in your 
* Rambles.' The only inaccuracy I observe in the whole series, 
is your remarking that the lease of Balmoral is nearly expired* 
TMs is not the case. The late tenant. Sir Robert Gordon, had 
a lease of the place secured not onl^ during his own life, but for 
twenty-eight years afterwards, which his brother, the Earl of 
Aberdeen^inherited on Sir Robert's death in 1847. Onthismfr- 
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lease, as I hftve always nnderstood, the i^oeen entered tliree yean 
ago, 80 that she has the secure possession of Balmorali as tenant, 
for about a anarter of a century to OQme. It Ss generally snr- 
noised that she is anxious to become proprietrix of the estate; 
and it is hoped the proprietors will be dispossd to meek her 
Majesty's views in the matter." 
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